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Ga UR object in this paper will be to trace, as far as this is pos- 

sible within so narrow a compass, the part which the re- 
ligions of China play in the development of the character of 

the people as individuals and to see from this the bearing which 
the religions have upon the national civilization. It has long been 
acknowledged that religion is a potent factor in the development of 
individual, as well as national character. Yet how all-important 
this factor is has been too often overlooked by historians and politic- 
al economists. A recent writer speaking of the bearing of religions 
on the social life of men has said that an intelligent visitor to our 
planet, after living for some time amongst us,f ‘‘ would see that he 
was in reality living in the midst of a civilization where the habits, 
customs, laws and institutions of the people had been influenced 
in almost every detail by these religions; that, although a large pro- 
portion of the population were quite unoonscions of it their concep- 
tions of rights and duties and of their relationship to each other, 
their ideas of liberty, and even of government and of the funda- 
mental principles of society, had been largely shaped by doctrines 
in connexion with them.” We shall in this paper take it for grant- 
ed that religion is in every country the most important factor in the 
development of individual character as well as of social life. Our 
object will be to discover the particular ‘one which religion imparts 
to Chinese life, or, if we may use a tautology, to see the character of 
the character which it tends to produce, and by doing this to 


* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association,;February 3rd, 1896. 
+ Social Evolution, by Benjamin Kidd, p. 93., 
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understand its bearing on the civilization which we see manifested 
in the habits and institutions of the people amongst whom we live. 
But at the ontset we are met with a difficulty. In China we have 
not one religion affecting in a simple and direct way the life of the 
nation, but we have three very different religions, one of which has 
for millenniums and the other two for over eighteen hundred years 
been prevalent amongst the people. And these religions, though 
historically different, have become blended, so that we have no 
longer distinct sections of the people belonging to each of the 
separate systems, It is as if three bodies in motion had met and 
united, the new body formed having a momentum different to what 
each originally had, but to the result produced each contributed 
something. In the practical life of the Chinese it is impossible to 
distinguish the adherents of the different religions, and indeed most 
people would be surprised if asked to which they belonged. The 
scholar would of course say that he is a Confucianist, but if followed 
carefully he would be found every hour if not every minute of the 
day to betray some thought or do some deed which was the outcome 
of either Taoist or Buddhist teaching. The common people some- 
times worship at the Buddhist temples and sometimes at the Taoist, 
whilst amongst the scholars are found many who, though at stated 
times frequenting the temple of the sage, yet on other occasions bow 
with the common people at the feet of the Pearty Emperor or beseech 
the favours of the goddess Kuan-yin. The fact is, that, though the 
people speak freely of the three religions—Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism—and are ready to point out to us their respective temples, 
yet in practical life these religions have lost their identity. They 
have to a large extent coalesced and have produced what we may 
call a Triune Religion which has developed a type of character and 
has produced a civilization very different to what any one of them 
independently would have done. But though this is so, in order to 
understand what this type of character is, and what this civilization 
is, it is necessary for us to examine the share which each religion 
has independently contributed. Having seen the practical bearing 
of each of the three religions separately on the life of the people we 
shall be in a position to understand the nature of the civilization 
that has been produced by them when acting in concert. Our 
concern is simply with their practical character so we shall leave out 
of account altogether their philosophical or metaphysical aspect, 
except in so far as this has relation to the life of the people. In 
dealing with each religion we shall have two lines of enquiry, we 
shall endeavour to see on the one hand what is the nature of the 
morality that is taught, and on the other what is the ground or 
basis upon which this morality is enjoined by its teachers and 
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practised or sought tobe practised by its adherents. We cannot, 
however, understand the present practical bearing of the Three 
Religions on civilization without first of all seeing the historical 
setting of each system separately. 

We shall first of all take Confucianism. 

This hoary religion, though bearing the name of the sage who 
was born 551 B.C., has in reality come down in its essential char- 
acter from prehistoric times, When we come to the Shoo-king, the 
oldest historical documents the Chinese language possesses, we find 
that the early Emperors sacrificed to Shang-ti, and that the prin- 
ciples which regulated their conduct were the very principles which 
are found in Confucianism to-day. When Shun was minister of 
Yao* ‘he carefully set forth the beauty of the five duties (or the 
five canons), and they became universally observed.” The five social 
relations, the observance of which Confucianism inculcates, embrace 
the entire system of its ethics. These relations are those between 
sovereign and subject, father and son, husband and wife, elder 
brother and younger, friend and friend. The whole duty of man 
consists in carrying out in a right manner the obligations involved 
in these relationships. The five outward relations are to be observ- 
ed by putting into practice the five inner virtues—benevolence, 
justice, order, prudence and fidelity. The invariableness of right 
and wrong was believed in by the ancient sages of China 4000 years 
ago as firmly as it is believed in by us to-day. ‘There was to them 
as to us an eternal law of right, to conform with which was virtue, 
to deviate from which was crime. ‘The great Yu said,t ‘‘ Accordance 
with right is good fortune, the following of evil is bad.” The 
Emperor Shun said to Yuf, ‘‘'The mind of man is restless, prone to 
err, its affinity for the right way is very small. Be descriminating, 
be undivided that you may sincerely hold fast to the mean.” Kaou- 
yao said to Yu, “From heaven are the social arrangements with 
their social duties, to us it is given to enforce those five duties, and 
then we have the five courses of generous conduct. From Heaven 
are the social distinctions and their several ceremonies, from us 
proceed the observance of those five ceremonies, and then do they 
appear in regular practice. When sovereign and minister show a 
common reverence and respect for these do they not harmonize 
the moral nature of the people? Heaven graciously distinguishes 
the virtuous.” From these and other passages we see that the 
ancients acknowledged an eternal law of righteousness ; something 
that was quite independent of individual taste or convenience, and 
equally independent of custom or even of the will of princes. It 


* Shoo-king, Bk. i., Ch. ii. 2. tShoo-king, Pt. ii, Bk. ii, Ch. i. 5. $ Shoo- 


king, Pt. ii, Bk. ii, Ch. ii, 15. § Shoo-king, Pt. ii, Bk. iii, Ch. iii. 6. 
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was the ordinance of Heaven, the duty of both sovereign and people 
being to know it and observe it. 

Confucius did little more than compile and arrange the ancient 
documents and hand them down to posterity. He enriched the ethics 
of the sages, however, by the addition of the Golden Rule, not only, as 
it is sometimes said, in its negative, but also in its positive form. 
When T'sze-kung asked Confucius,* ‘Is there any one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life? The Master said, Is not 
reciprocity such a word? What you do not want done to yourself do 
not do to others.’ In the Doctrine of the Mean Confucius is reported 
to have said,t ‘‘ When one cultivates to the utmost the principles of 
his nature, and exercises them on the principle of reciprocity, he is not 
far from the path. What you do not like when done to yourself do not 
do to others.” In the words immediately following these, Confucius 
shows that he meant by this principle something not of a negative but 
of a very positive character. He goes on to say, “ In the way of the 
superior man there are four things, to not one of which have I as yet at- 
tained : to serve my father as I would require my son to serve me: to 
this I have not attained ; to serve my prince as I would require my 
minister to serve me: to this I have not attained; to serve my elder 
brother as I would require my younger brother to serve me: to this I 
have not attained; to set an example in behaving to a friend as I 
would require him to behave to me: to this I have not attained.” 

In the Sacred Edict which was published by the Emperor Kang- 
shi in 1670 we have a series of popular exhortations based entirely on 
Confucian teaching. These exhortations, as they were originally 
issued, consisted of sixteen short sentences, touching upon nearly all 
the various departments of practical life. Yung-cheng, the son and 
successor of Kang-shi, added in 1724 an exposition to each of these 
exhortations, thus completing the edict into the form in which it is 
now generally seen. In the Sacred Edict we see what Confucianism 
is, or aims to be, in the every-day life of the Chinese. The Classics 
give us a view of Confucianism in its historical and philosophical 
aspect. In the Sacred Edict we have the same principles applied to 
the practical life of the people. ‘The following are the sixteen original 
precepts of Kang-shi :— 

“1. ¢ Enforce duteousness (or filial prety) and subordination (or 
brotherly submission), so as to emphasize social obligations. 

2. Give due weight to kinship, with a view to the display of 
concord. 

3. Pacify the local communities, in order to put an end to 
litigation. 


* Analects, Bk, xv., Ch. xxv. Doctrine of the Mean, Ch. xiii. 3,4. From 
Mr. Baller’s translation of the Colloquial Rendering of the Sacred Edict. 
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4. Attach importance to farming and mulberry culture, that 
there may be sufficient food and clothing. 

5. Set store by economy, as a means to the careful use of pro- 
perty. 

6. Attach importance to academies, in order to improve the 
habits of scholars. 

7. Extirpate heresy, and so exalt orthodoxy. 

8. Explain the law, to warn the foolish and wayward. 

9. Elucidate courteousness, with a view to improving manners 
and customs. 

10. Let the people attend to their proper callings, that they 
may have settled determination. 

11. Instruct the rising generation, with a view to prevent 
evil doing. 

12. Prevent false accusations, so as to shield the law-abiding. 

13. Prohibit giving shelter to deserters, in order to prevent 
others from sharing their fate. 

14. Pay taxes, and so avoid being pressed for payment. 

15. Unite the tithings, in order to suppress crime. 

16. Make up quarrels, and so respect the person and life.” 

The following extracts from Ch. 1 and Ch. 7 of the Hortatory 
Expositions of Yung-cheng show the basis upon which practical 
Confucianism rests :— 

“ Chapter I. What is Filial Piety ? Obedient devotion to parents 
is a self-evident principle of nature and the root of virtuous conduct 
in man. 

You who are children, and do not know how to do your duties 
to your parents, only think of their passionate affection for you and 
see whether you ought to be filial or not. When you were a babe 
in arms were you hungry? You could not feed yourself: cold? You 
could not clothe yourself. Your parents looked upon your face, 
listened to your voice. Did you laugh? They were pleased ; did you 
cry? They were sad; did you toddle? Step by step they followed 
you. If you had never so trifling an ailment they were distressed 
to the last degree, and could not take their food. They grieved, not 
that children were difficult to rear, but at their own blunders; and 
were more willing to bear the sickness in their own persons. They 
waited till you were well before their minds were at ease. 

Again, let us show the application of this principle. Years 
ago the philosopher Tseng, of the Confucian school, said :— 

‘Parents naturally hope their sons will be gentlemen. If they 
suffer their bodies to commit disorderly acts; are unbecoming in 
deportment; this is to treat with contumely the bodies transmitted 
by their parents, and is undutiful. 
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Parents hope their sons will become loyal ministers of State. 
Tf they act falsely and fraudulently in serving the government it 
is the same as defrauding their parents, and is undutiful. 

Parents hope their sons will be good rulers. If they impede the 
affairs of the State and oppress the people, provoking them to ridicule 
and bringing about difficulties ; even their parents will be distressed ; 
this too is to be undutiful. 

Parents hope their sons will form friendships with worthy men. 
If in their intercourse with friends they pay no regard to truth and 
consistency, but are wholly lacking in sincerity, so that everybody 
despises them; this too is to be undutiful. 

Parents hope their sons will be brave fellows. If as soldiers they 
go to battle, but are frightened, and will not gallantly press forward 
in the fight, so transgressing military regulations and bringing shame 
upon their parents; this too is to be undutiful.’ 

It is evident from this passage of the philosopher Tseng that 
the principle of filial piety is wide embracing. 

Besides your parents there are your brothers. These brothers 
must not be looked on as separable the one from the other. He and 
I are one flesh and blood, and are therefore spoken of as ‘,Hands 
and Feet.’ If you treat your brother badly you are really slighting 
your parents. Even if brothers are not born of one mother, yet they 
are the bones and blood of one father. It doesn’t do to say, ‘ They 
are not of the same mother,’ and accordingly regard them as of a 
different stock. 

Take by way of illustration the two hands: the right hand can 
write, can calculate on the abacus, is dexterous in all things. 
Although the left hand is awkward to a degree nobody beats the left 
hand with the right. Now an elder brother and a younger brother 
are as closely related as hand and foot; how then can they wrangle ? 

If you are dutiful to your parents and are respectful to your 
elder brothers, then, as subjects, you will be well-conducted; as 
soldiers, you will be patriotic. But you soldiers and civilians do 
know that you should honour your parents and respect your elder 
brothers; but you are addicted to following your own bent, and 
cannot heartily and strenuously put your knowledge into practice. 
If you are willing to turn over a new leaf, and resolutely to examine 
yourselves, you will be ashamed of yourselves and show yourselves 
sorry for the past. 

If you wish to give due weight to these duties of man to man, 
then refrain from pretence, from erring in trifles, from merely 
wishing to purchase a good name while lacking sincerity within, 
from being diligent at first and remiss afterwards. Thus, as a matter 
of course, you will be able fully to carry out the doctrines of duty 
to parents and respect to elder brothers. 
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Chapter VII. In regard to the manners of the empire ; that 
which is most to be dreaded is that men be narrow-minded; that 
which is most to be rejoiced in is that men be liberal-minded. To 
render men liberal-minded is very simple; merely let them study 
to be orthodox in the practise of their vocations. If men’s minds 
were upright, manners would improve everywhere as a matter of 
course. 

From time immemorial to the present what has been orthodoxy P 
Nothing more than the observance of these five relationships— 
emperor and minister, father and son, husband and wife, elder and 
younger brother, friend and companion. No matter whether men 
are clever or simple not one of these relationships may be dispensed 
with, not a single person but should practise them. But, though 
everybody is fully acquainted with the fact that the classics contain 
the principles of orthodoxy hauded down by the sages, and that 
each person should look into them, all are not willing to learn and 
practice them ; some perversely give their minds to heretical doctrines. 
What is heterodoxy? From remote times there have been just 
the three sects. Besides the Confucian licentiates there are Bud- 
dhist and Taoist priests; the latter sects are both heretical. All 
that these Buddhist priests talk about is being absorbed in contem- 
plation, comprehending intelligence and becoming Buddhas. They 
also say, ‘If one son becomes a priest all the clan will go to 
paradise. Give it a moment’s consideration; where is one who has 
seen a Buddha come as the outcome of all this? What is Buddha? 
Buddha is the heart. What is it to repeat the name of Buddha? 
It is for the thoughts constantly to be occupied about the heart ; if 
your heart is good this is Buddha. 

Hence Chu the accomplished, of the Song dynasty, said, 
‘Buddhism does not concern itself with anything in the four corners 
of the universe, but simply with a heart.’ This goes to the bottom 
of the Buddhist tenets and sums them up in a single sentence. 

As to Taoism it speaks of plans for asceticism, such as grasping 
mercury in lead, the dragon moaning, the tiger screaming, the 
internal and the external pill. It is simply to nourish well the 
animal spirits and to prolong life a few years; that is all! Chu the 
accomplished said, ‘Taoism does but conserve a little vitality.’ 
’ This sentence says all that can be said on the foundation tenet of Taoism. 

Neither are the Papists orthodox, who speak of Heaven and 
earth and the Invisible. It was simply because they understood 
astronomy and were able to calculate the rules for astronomical 
tables that the government made use of them to compile the 
calendar. This is by no means to say their sect is good; you must 
on no account believe them.” 
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From the extracts that have been made from the Classics and 
from the Sacred Edict it is not difficult to see the grounds on which 
Confucian morality is based and enforced. Although the teaching 
concerning the human relationships is in the Classics of the same 
nature as what is found current amongst the people in common life, 
yet there is a great difference in the fundamental basis on which 
these principles of conduct are grounded. In the Classics we have 
the teaching of the ancient Imperial sages, the teaching which has 
been believed in, in theory at any rate, by the Emperors of China, 
from Yao and Shun downwards. The Emperor calls himself the 
Son of Heaven, and as such he is regarded by the people. He wor- 
ships Shang-ti at stated times at the Altar of Heaven. He regards 
himself as directly responsible to Heaven for his government of the 
empire. ‘l'o him the social relations and the principles of morality 
are the expression of the will of God,—-the laws of Heaven which are 
to be obeyed by men on earth, ‘This is the basis of ethical principles 
as we find them expressed in the Chinese Classics. 

When we turn to the ordinary daily hfe of the people, however, 
Confucianism, as regards the basis upon which it inculcates its moral 
principles, must assume a very different aspect. ‘The worship of God 
being relegated to the Emperor alone it is evident that the conception 
of the Divine will as the ground of all moral principles must fade 
away entirely, or nearly so, from the minds of the general populace. 
The tendency then was for the people to become agnostics and for 
the principles of morality to become to them but dry rules of conduct. 
But morality must have a religious basis. Without this it beeomes 
mere conventional rules of behaviour without any real hold on the 
minds of men. We have a remarkable instance of this in modern 
Comtism. When Comte east away one after the other of the 
supernatural elements in religion, clinging only to what he was 
positive about, he found that nothing remained but a dry system of 
morality. He felt at once that ethical principles to become practical 
must have a religious basis, so, as he had discarded the worship of 
God, he conceived the idea of the worship of humanity, and this 
devotion to humanity, or the ideal man, beeame the ground-work of 
his ethical system. Something very similar has happened in the 
history of Confucianism. As God was to be worshipped by the 
Emperor alone the five relations were in danger of bejng entirely - 
forgotten by the people, inasmuch as these relations would have no 
longer a religious foundation. The worship of ancestors grew to fill 
up the gap that was vacant, just as the worship of humanity did in 
Comtism. From the selections we made from the Sacred Edict we 
see that this is the place of filial piety in popular Confucianism. The 
definition given of filial piety is that it is a self-evident principle 
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of nature and the root of virtuous conduct in man. Throughout the 
Edict there is no mention made of God, and Heaven is nowhere 
referred to as the source of moral obligations. Reverence and 
devotion must be paid to parents ; this is the basis of the entire 
ethical fabric. ‘This is a self-evident principle of nature, and virtuous 
actions have to be performed in order to carry out what is involved in 
this fundamental obligation, Scholars, ministers of State, soldiers,— 
all classes of society must perform their respective duties aright, lest 
they bring disgrace on their parents. 

In the Confucian system there is retribution, but it is retribution 
in this world only. If a man does wrong and thus injures the family 
name the spirits of his ancestors will avenge themselves on him or 
on his posterity. Thus whilst the principles of morality are the same 
in the practical Confucianism of to-day as they were according to the 
Classics in the time of the old imperial sages, yet the basis on which 
they are founded, and the reasons for carrying them out are entirely 
different. No doubt there is a hazy idea still lingering in the popular 
mind of the divine origin of the social relations, inasmnch as the 
Classics are universally read, but this idea is vague, and as the worship 
of God is relegated to the Emperor, has very little practical value in 
its bearing on conduct. What has real power, however, in the life of 
all the people is filial piety—the worship of ancestors. This is a foree 
ramifying through the entire social life of the Chinese, underlying 
all their virtuous actions, words and thoughts. It is, however, clan- 
nish and not catholic. Its very pature makes it family centred, and a 
truly patriotic feeling is difficult to rear within its atmosphere, much less 
the more comprehensive feeling of the universal brotherhood of man. 

If we wish to imagine an ideal Confucian character we must 
think of a man who is polite and ceremonious in his manner, but at 
the same time cold and distant. ‘Towards anything supernatural he 
is sceptical and scornful. He is fond of his children, and is serupu- 
lously devoted to his parents, whether alive or dead. He is just and 
upright in all his dealings, and does many generous acts. He isa 
good man, and for many reasons claims our respect; but as we shall 
see later a high state of civilization is absolutely impossible with a 
nation of such characters. 

We turn now to Taoism. 


During the centuries following the age of Confucius there were 
prevalent amongst the people of China various superstitions which 
had a powerful influence over the minds of many. It was believed 
that nature was peopled with numerous spiritual beings, and rever- 
ence and worship were paid to them. It was also believed that it was 
possible to turn the baser metals into gold, and infinite labour and 
paius were devoted to discover the art by which this could be dune. 
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In addition to this it was also thought that it was possible to prolong 
indefinitely the human life if only the rizht elixir or pill could be com- 
pounded. It was also thought that there was an island where the 
immortals dwelt. ‘Travellers left their homes and spent years in 
search of this land of Feng-lai. These beliefs, after being current for 
a long time amongst the common people, worked their way upwards 
into the imperial palace. The Emperor Shi Hwang-ti, the founder of 
the Ch‘in dynasty (246 B.C.), and one of the most vigorous Emperors 
that ever sat on the throne of the Middle Kingdom, became an ardent 
patron of these beliefs. This is the Emperor who subjugated the 
feudal states, built the Great Wall and extended his dominion over 
the provinces which make up the present China. He ordered the 
Confucian Classics to be burnt (213 B.C.) and sent out ambassadors in 
quest of the land of the immortals. When the Han dynasty was 
established in 206 B.C. the Confucian religion was again restored to 
pre-eminence, but these beliefs which had found currency amongst the 
people could no longer be suppressed. ‘he Emperor Wa, of the Han 
dynasty, who reigned from 140 to 85 B.C., was a thorough believer in 
them. He also sent out ambassadors in quest of the land of im- 
mortality. One of the most famous historians of China, Sze Ma-chien, 
who lived about this time, and who published his history in the year 
100 B.C., was prejudiced in favour of them. Altogether the country 
was fermented with these strange ideas. How to find Feng-lai, the 
land of immortality? How to mix the elixir, a draught of which 
would confer eternal life? What was the process by which the metals 
could be transformed into pure and refined gold ? These were questions 
which agitated men’s minds everywhere. Let us not despise these 
strange superstitions of the early Taoists. They are indeed some of the 
most interesting phenomena in the entire religious history of the human 
race. For here we have the human heart turning away dissatisfied 
from the blank agnosticism of practical Confucianism. We have 
here the deep religions instincts of man protesting against infidelity 
and groping in the dark after spiritual and eternal truths. 
Taoism was not organized into a religion until Buddhism was 
introduced into China in the year 66 A.D. Buddhism came with 
spiritual doctrines for hungry souls. It had a highly organized 
hierarchy of priesthood, and it had the benefit at the outset of 
Imperial patronage. But the Taoist teaching had already taken 
too firm a hold on the minds of the people to be easily supplanted 
by the new religion. ‘To maintain its own against its new rival, 
however, it clearly had to be organized into a religion, and this its 
advocates at ouce sought todo. Lao-tze, a philosopher who was a 
contemporary of Confucius was selected as its patron, and asserted 
to be its founder. ‘The book Tao-te-king which Lao-tze had 
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written was adopted by the Taoists, and the philosophy which this 
classic contains, has until this day been regarded as the philosophy 
of Taoism. Chang Tao-ling was created pope of Taoism in the first 
century of the Christian era, and the popedom has existed in his 
line of descendants to the present day. Since the year 1015 A.D, 
the Taoist popes have resided in the Lung-hu mountain in the 
province of Kiang-si. Taoism, when organized into a religion, in- 
corporated into its system the principles of morality already current 
in the country. As a religion, however, there were in it many 
principles that affected conduct in a way hitherto unknown. Many 
new duties naturally arose out of the doctrines which its adherents 
embraced. The most popular of the Taoist practical books is the 
Book of Rewards and Punishments, which is commonly ascribed to 
Lao-tze. The book, however, was not written by Lao-tze, as the 
writer evidently knew something of Buddhistic teaching, and was 
affected by it. The name of the book first occurs in a catalogue of 
the Sung dyuasty. The following extracts show us the character of 
the practical teaching of Taoism. 

“ Lao-tze* said, the bad and good fortune of man are not deter- 
mined in advance ; man brings them on himself by his conduct. The 
recompense of good aud evil follows as the shadow follows the figure.” 

“It is for this that there are in heaven and on earth spirits 
whose duty it is to search out the faults of men, and who, aecording 
to the lightuess or gravity of their offences, reduce the length of 
their lives by periods of a hundred days. When a period of a 
hundred days has been once diminished poverty preys upon them 
little by little ; they are exposed to numerous miseries and difficul- 
ties ; men all hate them; punishments and misfortune accompany 
them ; good fortune and happiness flee from them ; evil stars pour 
down calamities on them; and when all the periods of a hundred 
days are exhausted they die.” 

“ Advance along the right way, and retreat from the evil way.” 

* Do not walk on a crooked path.” 

“ Do not betray the secret of the household.” 

“ Accumulate virtues, and hoard up merit.” 

** Be humane to animals.” 

“ Practise righteousness and filial piety, be affectionate towards 
your younger brothers and respectful towards your elder brothers.” 

“ Rectify yourself and convert men.” 

“‘ Have pity for orphans, and show compassion to widows.” 

** Respect old men, and cherish infants.” 

* Do no injury, either to insects, plants or trees,” 

“ Pity the misfortunes of others,” 


* From ‘‘ Confucianism aud Taoism,” by R, K. Douglas, p. 257 
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** Rejoice in the well-being of others.” 

“ Help them who are in want.” 

‘‘ Save men in danger.” 

“Rejoice at the success of others, and sympathise with their 
reverses, even as though you were in their place.” 

* Do not expose the faults of others.” 

“Never boast of your superiority.” 

* Prevent the evil, and exalt the good.” 

* Forego much and take little.” 

“Receive princely favours with fear.” 

“ Bestow favours without expecting recompense.” 

** Give willingly.” 

“A man who does these things is called virtuous. All men 
respect him. Providence protects him. Good fortune and office at- 
tend him. The demons flee from him. The god-like spirits guard 
him. He succeeds in all that he lays his hands to, and to him is 
given the hope of immortality.” 

“He who wishes to become an immortal of heaven must do a 
thousand and three hundred good works. He who wishes to become 
an immortal of earth must do three hundred good works ” 

“Don’t sing and dance on the last day of the month, or on the 
last day of the year.” 

“Don’t shout or get angry on the first day of the month, or in 
the morning.” 

« Don’t sing or weep before the hearth.” 

“Don’t burn perfumes with fire taken from the hearth,” 

“Don’t prepare food with dirty wood.” 

“Don’t inflict punishments at the eight periods known as Pa- 
tsieh,” ze., 4th February, 21st March, 6th May, 2st June, 8th 
August, 23rd September, 8th November and 22ud December. 

* Dou’t spit towards shooting stars.” 

“ Don’t point at a rainbow.” 

* Don’t point rudely at the sun, moon, or stars.” 

« Don’t stare at the sun or moon.” 

“Don’t set fire to the brushwood in order to hunt in the 


spring.” 
* Don’t utter abuse towards the north.” 
* Don’t needlessly kill tortoises and serpents.” . 


“The god which presides over the life of man inscribes all 
kinds of crimes, and aceording to whether they are grave or light he 
reduces the period of life by periods of twelve years or a hundred 
days. When the number of days is exhausted the man dies ; 
and if at the time of his death there still remains any fault un- 
expiated the puuishment descends on his sous or grandsons.” 
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From the above quotations it is obvious that there are many 
duties inculcated in Taoism which are not covered by the five 
social relations taught by the ancient sages, ‘lhe commandments 
to be humane to animals; to do no injury to insects, plauts or 
trees, show signs of Buddhistic influences, and are foreign to the 
teachings of Confucius. ‘The prohibitions which form the latter 
part of the extracts we have made are essentially Taoistie in their 
character, and arise out of the peculiar superstitions of which the 
religion is full. But the most striking difference between the ethical 
system of Taoism and that of popular Confucianism is the complete 
change that appears iu the ground on which virtuous actions are to be 
performed. We have seen that filial piety is the ground of virtue 
in popular Confucianism. In Taoism, althongh filial piety has a 
place, it is no longer the foundation of all other virtues; it is but 
one of the many duties which the votaries of the religion are 
exhorted to fulfil The opeuing passages in the above extracts 
show us the basis of conduct in Taoism. ‘“ There are,” it is said, 
“in Heaven and on earth spirits whose duty it is to search out the 
faults of men, and who, according to the lightness or gravity of 
their offences, reduce the length of their lives by periods of a 
hundred days.” The Taoist acts virtuously and endeavours to 
couform to the regulations prescribed in his religion, because he 
fears the spirits with which he thinks the air and all the world 
around him are filled. This is the foundation of the morality which 
the religion inculeates, and it exercises a powerful influence over 
the minds of millions in China to-day. When the Book of Rewards 
aud Punishments was written retribution was supposed to be con- 
fined to this world; “if at the time of his death,” it says, “ there 
still remains any fault unexpiated the punishment descends on his 
sons or grandsons,’ * Retribution in the world to come falling on 
the person who had actually sinned was unknown at the time, both 
in Confucianism and Taoism, Buddhistie influences, however, soon 
changed this in Taoism; and there have for centuries been in it the 
grossest representations of a materialistic hell, In the “ Divine 
Panaroma,” a translation of which is rendered by Mr. Giles at the 
close of his “Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,” a detailed 
account is given of the proceedings in the infernal regions. There 
are ten courts of justice, in each of which the unfortunate souls 
are subjected to all manner of unutterable torture. Besides this 
place of torture there is, however, prominent in the teaching of the 
Taoist religion, the doctrine of the land of immortality, where 
the good spirits enjoy eternal happiness. 

(To be continued. ) 
* See “The Religions of China,’’ by Dr. Legge, p. 188, 


































China in the Light of History. 
BY REV. ERNST FABER, DR. THEOL 


Translated from the German by E. M. H. 
I. Extent of the Chinese Empire. 
ON BOUT fifty years ago the empire of China reached its greatest 
e/, 


dimension, covering, according to tle best computation, an 

area of about 6,300,000 English square miles (nine English 
square miles=about one German square mile). At the present time 
this area has been reduced to about 5,000,000 square miles, and 
about 20,000 square miles have been lost by the treaty with Ja- 
pan, but still an enormous territory remains. In size China is the 
third kingdom in the world. The empire of great Britain ranks first 
with 8,851,951 square miles, theu follows Russia with 8,660,882 
square miles, while the United States of North America with 
3,596,521 square miles, and Brazil with 3,217,645 square miles, rank 
below China. 

The entire German empire (without colonies) contains 208,590 
square miles, and is therefore less than one-twentieth part of the 
entire Chinese empire. It would take twenty-four German empires 
to equal the extent. of the Chinese empire, while on the other hand, 
the population of China is only eight times as great as that of 
Germany, so that the average population of Germany is three times 
denser than the average population of China. 

The printed statements as to the excess of population in China, 
which so often appear, are due to the superficial observations of 
travellers who have ouly seen some of the main highways of com- 
merce. QOuly the river-basins are overpopulated, whereas in the 
interior vast districts are almost uninhabited. The lack of means 
of communication is the chief hindrance to the increase of popula- 
tion in districts which lie away from the rivers. The Chinese 
empire consists of Cuina Proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, ‘l'arkestan, 
Kokonor and Thibet. The former tributary-states of China, 7.e., 
Burmah, Corea, Annam and Cochin China are no longer regarded as 
forming part of the empire. ‘The physical conditions of China 
Proper, are most favourable. High mountain chains with their far- 
stretching ranges contain many valuable minerals, Several gigantic 
and many smaller navigable rivers and also innumerable canals in- 
tersect the land and form the chief means of communication. 
The wide-spreading river-basius and plains are extraordinari- 
ly fertile aud populous. An extensive and indented coast-line 
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affords many very good harbours. Productive fisheries are carried 
on among the innumerable islands with which the coast is stud- 
ded. Even the highlands of Thibet and Mongolia are adapted to 
cattle-rearing, and were more populous in former centuries than at 
present. The climate is moderate and varied, the rainfall, which 
depends on the mousoons, is almost universally regular. With but 
very few exceptions all parts of the great empire are well watered. 
China ought therefore to be able comfortably to support at least five 
times the number of its present inhabitants, for not only are its 
physical and climatic conditions more favourable than those 
of Germany, but the Chinese are on the whole more frugal than the 
Germans. Even this arithmetical proportion throws an unfavoura- 
ble light upon Chinese administration of state. 


II. History of the Exiension of the Dominions. 


The commencement of Chinese history is veiled in mythologic- 
al darkness. Three hundred years before Confucius, i.e., about 800 
B. C., the kingdom was of small dimensions, situated on the Yellow 
River where it changes from a southerly to an easterly course, It 
lay on both sides of the river extending half way to the Yang-tse 
on the south to nearly as far north as the promontory in the Shan- 
tung province. The feudal states which were founded at the com- 
mencement of the Chow dynasty were inhabited by aborigines, who 
were partly independent. But by degrees the vassal princes subdued 
their own subjects and extended the Chinese dominion on all sides, 
They made war on one another for several centuries till at last in 
220 B.C. the King of Ts‘in (west) put av end to all vassal states and 
to the reigning dynasty. Then began the consolidated empire or rather 
the struggle for a Central-government which has lasted with but few 
intermissions until the present time. ‘The whole period of the Chow 
dynasty (1122-221 B.C.) was one of uninterrupted warfare, in which 
millions of people were slain. The assertion that the Chinese empire 
has existed since about 3000 B.C. is wholly unfounded. From the 
fact that at the beginning of the historical period, 800 BC., the 
aborigines were very powerful, not only on the borders and in the 
inaccessible mountains, but also in various great vassal states, on the 
rivers, and on the coast, it is plain that before the beginning 
of the Chow dynasty, 1122 B.C., the Chinese empire proper must 
have been limited toa very small territory. The so-called emperor 
was possibly the suzerain of a number of chiefs who were the heads 
of families or clans who assumed different titles according to the 
number of their followers. It is supposed that there were 1800 of 
these chiefs, but only 124 names have been preserved, and of these 
fifty-five were tributary to the Chow dynasty. Ouly about twenty-four 
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of these states ever became important, Five of them lay on the 
north, the others south of the Yellow River. It was not until the end 
of the Chow dynasty that the southern border of the Chinese empire 
was extended beyond the Yang-tse. . Under the Ts‘in monarchs the 
eastern boundary reached to Korea, and the northern to a little 
beyond Pekin. On the west the Empire only included the eastern 
part of Kan-suh and Sz-chuen as far as the present port of Chung- 
king, while Annam formed the nominal border on the south. Ou the 
north the boundary was restricted by the frequeut incursions of 
Mongolian tribes. The Chinese endeavoured to protect themselves 
by walls, which were gradually amalgamated into the Great Wall of 
China. It was begun as far back as 240 B.C. by three tributary 
states, who had Mongols as neighbours, and even in the time of the 
Mings, 1547 A.D., 800 4 (Chinese miles) of wall were built north- 
west of Peking. So the Great Wall is the work of 1800 years. 
Since about 200 B.C. the sea has formed the natural boundary 
onthe east. On the west the boundary was never definitely settled. 
An expedition to the west of thirteen years’ duration, from 135 
B. C. ff, penetrated as far as the Caspian Sea, but without accom- 
plishing any lasting result, From 1000 B.C. to within quite 
recent times Chinese history is full of bloody wars carried on with 
the barbaric tribes of the west—the Jung, Tanguts, Turfans, 
Turcomans and Tibetans. It is well known that the Mongols 
even penetrated into Europe until at Liegnitz 1241 they met with 
vigorons resistance. But the Emperors of the Manchu dynasty 
have been the first to incorporate the lands to the North, 7.e., Man- 
churia and Mongolia as well as the lands to the West, #.e., Thibet and 
Turkestan, from Hami to Kashgar and Ili, with the Chinese empire. 
Kang Hi carried on wars in Central Asia with enormous armies 
from 1691 —1720. Other military expeditions took place in the 
same regions in 1724, 1729, 1734, 1756, 1759. In the year 1768 a 
Chinese army 200,0U0 strong entered Burmah and made it a 
tributary state. In 1791 the Gorkhas made an incursion in Thibet, 
but were repulsed and pursued by 70,000 Chinese, 

War was often carried on with Corea, viz., in 108 B. C., in 
about 600, 610, 613, 645, 668, etc., A. D. But in the year 1593, at 
the request of the Coreans, a Chinese army repulsed a Japanese 
invasion. China also often came into collision with Japan, as é.g., in 
660, when the latter country helped one of the northern states 
which had been subdued by China, though without success. In 
1274 and 1281 Chinese expeditions against Japan proved failures. 
But in 1574 a Japanese fleet was captured near the Liu-kiu islands. 
In later times Japanese pirates often harassed the Chinese coast. 
In 1873 the Japauese lauded a force on Formosa, because the 
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Chinese government had refused to give compensation for the 
murder of the crew of a stranded vessel. On the intervention 
of England China agreed to pay 500,000 taels, and the Japanese 
withdrew from Formosa till a more favourable opportunity should 
offer. In the war which has just been concluded Japan has gained 
an important advantage over (‘hina, and will in future probably 
have a decisive voice in the politics of Eastern Asia. 

From the above sketch it is obvious that it was by means of 
her military power that China was enabled to achieve her impor- 
tant successes. On the other hand, China could not hold her own 
against the superior hordes of Mongolians and Manchurians, and 
was ruled by these countries until they were absorbed into the 
Chinese empire. In the same way Japan conquered by reason of 
military superiority, and shows the same tendency to amalgamate 
with China. But under existing circumstances Japanese charac- 
teristics would remaih predominant, This would be no misfortune 
for the East, if Japan became more and more open to the influence 
of Christianity. Eastern Asia formed into one well regulated 
state or into a confederacy of states would be a guarantee for 
universal peace, while the existence of a number of small states 
would lead to internecine war and be a cause of jealousy if not 
of avarice among the Western powers, with the possible result of 
sanguinary struggles. 


Ill. Productions. 


Products are always the result of culture. The idea of Culture 
includes a great deal, but one of the simplest meanings is that of 
making nature subservient to human needs. ‘This was done in China 
in the most remote ages in a far more superior way than in the sur- 
rounding countries. Agriculture was always highly thoaght of, es- 
pecially the cultivation of grain, also of beans, melons and other fruits. 
Cattle rearing was carried on in the prehistoric ages, for mention 
is made of horses, oxen, pigs, dogs, sheep and goats, also of poultry, 
the silk-worm, and somewhat later bees and another wax-making 
insect (coccus), and also of fish breeding. Carts and ships were 
used for transportations on land and water. Bows, arrows and 
shields as well as other weapons were in use, and in the olden 
times towns and market-places were fortified. In very early 
Chinese pictures (the beginning of written characters) we find re- 
presentations of all kinds of household and agricultural implements 
and tools. As far back as 9U00 years ago houses were built for shelter 
as well as comfort, and graves and monuments were in existence. 
Outer and inner, upper and lower garments, caps, shoes and 
trinkets are probably as old. Both vegetable and animal food 
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were used, and were prepared by cooking. Several industries were 
carried on—weaving, working in stone and in metal, pottery and 
ceramic art, joinery and other wood work. Goods were made of 
baraboo, rushes and grass, fur and leather. Glaziers, builders, 
armourers, tanners, rope makers, etc., were at work. Of the fine arts 
music was largely practised, and eight kinds of instruments were 
in use. Driving and shooting with the bow and arrow were re- 
garded as an art. Skill in war was most highly prized. Until 
10u0 A. D. the Chinese excelled all surrounding lands in weapons, 
in the organization of their armies and in military tactics, Medi- 
cine was practised, and gradually about 1500 drugs came into use. 
By cultivating the art of writing an extensive literature was greatly 
developed, superior to that of the neighbouring lands. Gradually 
painting, sculpture and the drama (acting) were developed. We 
may mention also the important discoveries, some of which are more 
than 2U00 years old. The compass, gunpowder, printing, porcelain, 
paper, pens and ink, woodcuts for illustrating and printing, brandy, 
tea, perfume, fireworks, fans, mirrors, cosmetics, (rouge), umbrellas, 
cooking stoves, beds that could be heated, colours, sugar, oil, 
mining and refining of gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, quicksilver, 
ciunabar, iron, sulphur, alum, ete.; charcoal was mixed with earth, 
pressed into moulds, and so prepared for cooking purposes. For 
many centuries have been known the art of enameling, the use of 
money, paper-money, canals, bridges, suspension bridges, high- 
ways, weights and measures, scales, lanterns, lamps, varnish, lacquer, 
embroidery, glass, horn and ivory goods, a state-calendar, state 
newspaper, a postal service for governmental use as well as some 
private post arrangements, hotels, water-clocks, astronomical in- 
struments, machives for irrigation, etc. Horses, oxen, mules, donkeys, 
yaks and sheep were used as beasts of burden. A few years ago I 
had a list made from the great Chinese encyclopzdia of all the 
natural and industrial products of China which are in use in modern 
times, and I obtained 8093 names. Of grain 862, bamboo 257, 
flowers and herbs 1972, vegetables 832, fruits and other trees 1097, 
birds 154, mammalia 251, scaled animals (¢.g., fish, snakes, reptiles) 
786, insects 297. Of industrial productions, mineral 263, botanical 
151, animal 157. Of other human productions 654. Of the whole, 
5020 belong to botany, 1848 to zoology, 1225 toindustry. However, 
many of the names can ouly be determined by comparing the different 
articles. For this purpose a museum is indispensable. Many of 
these products are unknown to other lands, and some of them 
might perhaps become articles of commerce. Besides these there 
are many more natural products, the value of which is still un- 
known to the Chinese. 
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IV. Organization of State. 


Even in the earliest times in China ties of blood bound people 
together in families. In course of several generations these 
families grew into clans or tribes, of which the oldest father 
was the natural head. In times of common danger probably a 
number of clans united under one leader, who afterwards retain- 
ed the dignity of chief for the common welfare, At first the 
office was elective, the best man being chosen, but later on it 
became hereditary. Yao, the first chief mentioned in the classics, 
found it necessary to have helpers, and so chose capable men, each 
of whom undertook some special business of state, consisting of 
the superintendence of public works, such as the regulation of the 
rivers and canals, supervision of workmen, of agriculture, instruction 
in social duties, the administration of justice, the regulations of 
forests and of religious observances, of music and singing. Special 
care was bestowed on the calendar. As this was regulated by the moon 
it had to be brought into accordance with the solar year, in order to 
maintain fixed seasons for agriculture, etc. Later on these old 
institutions were changed to six Boards of Administration—those 
of Civil Service, Finance, Ceremonies, War, Law and Public Works. 
Each Board has two presidents and four vice-presidents. These are 
controlled by two cabinets, which is composed of the chief secre- 
tary’s Office, four secretaries and two assistant-secretaries. Two of 
these secretaries are Manchus. Ten councillors and about 200 
other officials are attached. The imperial seals, twenty-five forms, 
are preserved here. ‘The chief cabinet council, which consists of the 
heads of the Boards and of the other cabinets was only formed in 
1730. Its resolutions are published in the Pekin Gazette. Mongolia, 
Thibet, Ili and Turkestan are under the Foreign Office. Since Janu. 
ary, 1861, all dealings with the Western Powers have been carried 
on by the Foreign Office—the T'sung-li Yamén. It is estimated that 
there are 20,000 officials of all grades employed in Pekin, three- 
fourths of whom are Chinese and one-fourth Manchus, The divisions 
of China Proper varied under different dynasties. During the pres- 
ent century it is generally reckoned that there are eighteen prov- 
inces, but recently [li and Formosa have been counted in, so 
that altogether there are twenty provinces. Of these only two— 





Chili and Szchuen—have a viceroy each: thirteen provinces are 
divided among six viceroys, and four are ruled by governors 
only. As the eight viceroys are assisted by twelve governors 
there are altogether twenty-four high dignitaries. There is a 
viceroy over Manchuria, but it is governed in a different way. More 
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than 2,000 imperial officials are employed in the provinces. In 
several respects the provincial administration is somewhat in- 
dependent of the Central authority. The distances from Pekin 
are in many cases too great, and the means of communication 
too insufficient to enable this defect to be speedily remedied. 
The telegraph has caused some improvement already. But the 
need of a concentrated organization has been proved by the 
late war with Japan. The fleet remained scattered, and only the 
northern squadron came into action. It was the same with the 
army. Jiven when different forces were united there was no united 
generalship. As long as every high mandarin does what is right 
in his own eyes, without reference to the general law, great success 
is impossible. 

The number of minor officials whom each mandarin appoints 
according to his own will and pleasure, or who fill permanent local 
posts (on account of their acquaintance with all local details 
they are indispensable to the mandarin) is considerably greater than 
the number of actual mandarins, Then too there are a great 
number of candidates who are only waiting for an opportunity of 
taking office. It is a strange fact that many local officials receive 
no salary, and therefore have to provide for their own present 
maintenance and future support. On the other hand, the imperial 
officials are paid so badly that they too are obliged to depend on 
perquisites. The natural result of this uncertain income is that the 
thoughts of the officials are too much set upon getting money, and 
in mavy cases all official action is directed towards this end. The 
welfare of the people is neglected, and China’s position among the 
other nations of the world only receives consideration when cir- 
cumstances compel. 

But the people tolerate the office of mandarin, because it is not 
reserved to a privileged class, but is open to all, and, as often 
happens, a peasant or an artisan can rise to the highest office if he 
passes the prescribed examination. A. hereditary aristocracy does 
exist, but it is generally only of the same duration as the reign- 
ing dynasty, and only descends to the eldest son. The descendants 
of an emperor sink a degree in the social scale in every generation, 
until they reach the rank of the common people. 
(To be continued.) 








Said William C. Burns: ‘ Unless the Lord, the Spirit, continually uphold and 
quicken how benumbing is daily contact with heathenism.” Quoting this a mission- 
ary adds in the Missionary Review: We have not become all at once and forever 
superior to the witiering influence of a hard, irresponsive heathenism by wearing 
the name missionary. Who in foreign lands has not felt his spiritual life at times 
ebbing away, with the powerful undertow of a cold and widely prevailing indifference 
and unbelief ? The brightest lamp will burn dim in a carbon-charged atmosphere, 








Memorial to the Chinese Emperor on Christian 
Missions (Translation). 


SP EK, the undersigned Protestant missionaries, on account of 
W foolish and wicked people slandering our religion and 

" destroying our churches, respectfully present a memorial 
to His Majesty the Emperor of China, in the hope that the root of 
missionary riots may be removed and that an end for ever may be 
put to missionary troubles. 

It is well known in all nations that government and religion 
are mutually dependent on one another. Where suitable relations 
exist between these two, troubles are unknown, but where such do 
not exist the goverument is in coustant danger ; for if one party 
appeals to force and the other to conscience division is inevitable 
and anarchy may follow. 

In former dynasties in China the emperors of the T‘ang-Sung, 
Yuen and Ming, having learnt that the object of Christianity was 
to do good, issued Edicts, granting land and temples for the teaching 
of the doctrines, just the same as to the other religions of China, In 
the beginning of the present dyuasty too the Emperor Kang-hi not 
only gave to Christianity, as he gave to other religions, but was 
particularly kind to Christians. In Yung Ching’s reign the govern- 
ment changed its former policy and forbad the. propagation of 
Christianity. After that missionaries ceased to come. In later 
years Treaties with foreign nations have been made and missionaries 
have been authorized to come again. But, unexpectedly, in 1870 
there was a terrible uprising, when over twenty missionaries were 
massacred in Tientsin. 

In 1891 along the Yang-tsze Valley chapels were barned and 
missionaries murdered. This year in Szechuen trouble has sprang 
up again. Although there were plenty of government soldiers close 
at hand there was not one to go forth with his weapons to stop 
the mob. The officers sat down quietly and let the mob do what- 
ever they liked, forbad no one and seized not a single culprit, and 
over a hundred Christian teachers were in imminent peril of their 
lives for many weeks after. 

Before the Szechuen riots were settled there sprang up the 
Fukien riots. Here the missionaries had lived long in peace, when 
suddenly, without any provocation, eleven were cruelly murdered and 
five others wounded, so that we are troubled beyond measure. 
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Inquiring into the cause of these risings we find on reading the 
Imperial Edict of 1891 and the memorials, both in Peking and from 
the provinces, that they rightly agree in attributing it to the circula- 
tion of false and evil reports against Christians and, although four 
years are passed since then, we have not heard that any of the 
slanderers have been punished according to law, nor have we heard 
that the books which slander and deceive the people have been for- 
bidden, so the cause of the evil is still left to take root in the people’s 
mind. In this way how can riots not arise again ? 

Seeing this state of things, and being unable to endure it any 
longer, your memorialists, according to our custom in the West, unite 
in begging Your Majesty’s favour to command the Tsung-li Yaménu 
(the Foreign Office), in conference with the missionaries, to speedily 
devise means to protect the Christians. If this is done then not 
only will missionary troubles be averted in the future but China’s 
other troubles will also be considerably lessened, both at home and 
abroad. 

We consider China an illustrious nation, and long ago she knew 
that to have a right understanding with religion was of the first 
importance ; therefore for a thousand years—from the ‘Tang dynasty 
till the present time—as Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Moham- 
medanism and Christianity arose in China they were all alike pro- 
tected, and just regulations were made, by which the people lived 
together in perfect peace. 

But in these days the Christians, in spite of Imperial Edicts 
and proclamations, are never allowed to live in peace. 

We believe this comes to pass, because of the republication of 
such books as the King Shih Wen Si Pien, lai Kwoh Tu Tsze, ete., 
which contain slanders against the Church and scandalous reports 
about Christians, in order to excite the masses. ‘These are repeated 
over and over again in order to excite the readers, while the good 
deeds done by the Christians are altogether ignored or misrepresent- 
ed as ‘having some very bad motives, so that the readers may 
regard them as an Upas tree to be kept at a safe distance. 

Of late, moreover, these books have been republished in a cheap 
form and widely sold throughout the whole Empire, and as these 
charges are contained in a collection of most important official 
papers, not only the common people, but even many of the high 
mandarins and scholars, cannot but believe that they must be true. 
Many other mischievous authors therefore copy these charges into 
their books, and thus the minds of the people are everywhere greatly 
stirred up to anger against Christians, and serious riots have 
occurred in provinces, resulting in loss of life and destruction of 
property. 
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Bat the highest mandarins must know these slanders to be 
false. 

Those who wish to know the real aim of the Christian Chureh 
will find it in the New Testament, which contains the teaching of 
our Savionr Jesus Christ and of His immediate disciples. Generally 
speaking : it teaches that God is the ruler of all nations and father 
of all; that men should regard each other as brethren ; it teaches 
obedience to lawful governments; filial and fraternal duties, and 
that all should endeavour to follow the Saviour Jesus Christ and 
carry out the will of heaven by removing the sin and suffering of 
all nations, by replacing war with peace, wickedness with goodness, 
ignorance with knowledge, poverty with plenty, and by leading 
men also to seek the eternal joys of heaven. This we know is a far 
larger aim than any one government, eastern or western, has before 
it ; therefore it cannot be easily or soon accomplished. But all 
Christians are persuaded that such is the will of heaven, therefore 
they believe it will be accomplished some day, and that, indepen- 
dently of any particular nationality. So in regard to all national 
and international affairs they endeavour by every means to promote 
peace, and teach that in disputes there should be a settlement by 
arbitration instead of war. They set apart one day in seven to 
teach all men the will of heaven, to show men how their hearts 
may be renewed, so that they may love all men of all races as 
brethren. The missionaries show their care for the poor by 
establishing hospitals, homes for the aged, orphanages, etc. They 
also show their care for the ignorant by establishing colleges and 
schools, where everything that is for the good of man is system- 
atically tanght. They also aim to remove all evil practices not ouly 
of one country but of all nations and to help all, especially the 
weaker ones. The regulations of the Church are indeed so strict 
that no drunkard, liar, gambler, or licentions person is admitted ; if 
at times bad people may have found their way into the Church, it is 
her practice to expel such whenever they are discovered to be so 
till they repent and reform. 

Nor are the aims of the Christian Church empty aims. It has a 
history of nearly 2000 years, which may be examined. Christianity 
has been of incalculable service to European and American nations, 
improving the material, moral and social condition of their peoples. 
Many of the most illustrious statesmen of the West are often also 
most earnest about the spread of the Christian religion. 

In Africa peace and enlightenment of the people had com- 
pletely failed till Christians took the matter up. 

In the South Seas and Pacific Islands the people were barbarous 
cannibals till Christians went there and civilized them. 
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In Asia the unparalleled progress of the Iudian Empire during 
the last century is due to the influence of a Christian nation. 

In Japan the English language and Western sciences are very 
largely tanght by the missionaries. 

In China also the missionaries have translated Western sacred 
books, history, science and arts into the Chinese language, and 
Chinese sacred books and history into Western languages. They 
have engaged in famine relief in Shantang, Shansi and Manchuria. 
Although several died in dving this work there were others ever 
ready to take their places. 

Some missionaries are engaged in showing how the causes of 
famines, floods, poverty aud weakness may be removed, and how 
there need not only be no more suffering from these things but each 
province in China may be enriched annually to the extent of many 
millions of Taels and China made many times stronger than she 
has ever been before. Knowing all the forces which make all 
other nations prosper they would gladly have saved China from her 
present humiliation, and are still prepared to save her from further 
humiliation whenever China wishes it. This is what the mission. 
aries are doing in China. 

Generally speaking, government and religion are mutually 
helpful. Wherever true Christianity has flourished that nation has 
prospered. Wherever true Christianity has not been allowed to 
prosper that country has not prospered. 

But missionaries are in no respect the agents of any government, 
but they are trusted, respected and protected by their governments, 
because they are always engaged in doing good. In Christian 
Worship prayer is regularly offered for Your Imperial Majesty, 
for the officers of the government and for the prosperity of the 
Chinese nation, precisely as is done for other nations and peoples. 
We desire the good people of China to join us in carrying out the 
will of heaven and ridding all nations of their sufferings as soon 
as possible ; but if they canuot be persuaded to join none are coerced 
to follow. In all history, from the beginning of the world till now, 
there never were such gigantic philanthropic efforts in bebalf of 
all nations as are made by the Christian Church of to-day. If 
China co-operated in it she would soon be made again one of the 
greatest powers in the world. Those who oppose men.doing good 
are either very ignorant or very bad. Surely great China will not 
oppose goodness ! 

If Christians practised the evil deeds they are accused of in 
these Anti-Christian books how could so many great nations believe 
and honour Christianity, and how could noble statesmen do the 
same? How could it transform so many barbarous natious, so that 
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now they are not behind any on the face of the earth? The grave 
charges in these anti-Christian books must therefore be calamnies 
invented by wicked men to deceive the ignorant, or by men them- 
selves ignorant of the history of the world. But whatever the 
motives of the calumniaturs may be, nothing but harm can come 
from the spread of such calumnies—harm both to the government 
and peuple. 

If China does not consider it most urgent to devise means to 
protect the good and punish the evil, nations will come and protect 
their own people, aud it is difficult to say where that will end. 

Nevertheless no missionary desires that the discussion of the 
relative merits of different religions be stopped ; on the contrary 
they greatly rejoice in it, and consider that when it is carefully 
carried on the good in these religions will be more valued than 
ever and the worthless will be thrown away. But groundless 
charges are forbidden alike by the laws of China and the West. 
China forbids all other calumnies. How is it that only those 
agaiust Christians are allowed to be circulated with impunity ? 
What we fear is that this will result in more riots and injury 
to life, euding in international troubles. This would greatly 
grieve us, therefore we are auxious to put away the cause of 
danger, so that all natious may continue to live in peace and 
good will. 

Our missionaries carry on their work, whether preaching, heal- 
ing, or teaching, in a perfectly open manner, and do not fear the 
strictest investigation, but on the contrary invite it. Should there, 
however, still be anything uot understood it can be easily explained 
to anyone anxious to know. According to the custom of the West 
rulers constantly invite the leading religious teachers to their 
presence to preach and teach Christianity with its bearing on the 
welfare of nations as well as on individuals. Nor is this the custom 
of the West alone. From the Tang dynasty to the present the 
Emperors of China also invited Christian teachers into their pre- 
sence to explain their religion. It is only in late years that the 
practice has been discontinued. 

And should the great ministers in Peking, or the Viceroys and 
Governors or any officials or gentry anywhere in the Empire, have 
anything that they do not understand let them follow China’s former 
eustom and the rule of all other nations and freely meet the 
missionaries aud inguire of them; then all doubts will be at once 
removed. Qnly good and no harm can come out of this. 

But so long as there is no free intercourse and clear understand- 
ing, there will be riots; and so long as there are riots there will 
be danger to China from foreign nations coming to defend their 
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own people. Not to have intercourse is clearly ‘to get only harm 
and no good. 

We therefore pray Your Majesty to graciously issue an Edict 
for publication throughout the Empire commanding three things, 
viz. :-— 

1. The veal expurgation of the passages slandering Christians 
from the Hai Kwoh T*u Tsze, King Shik Wén Sé Pien and from 
all other books, according to Chinese law. 

2. Make known that missionaries are no longer to be con- 
sidered as belonging to a heretical or depraved sect, as they have 
come to help in everything that is for the good ot China, consequently 
if any mandarins or people wish to enter the Church they are really 
free to do so without interfering with any of their Christian customs 
or to be regarded in any way different from other subjects. 

3. Now that all natious are in treaty relations with China 
let the mandarins and gentry of each place find out the excel- 
lencies of each nation, and finding anything that will be for the 
good of the people of China let them wnite with the missionaries in 
carrying these out and thus show their real desire for peace and 
good will. 

All the missionaries and Christians desire most heartily to 
thank the Emperor for the successive Edicts already issued for our 
protection, and for all the friendly officials for their kind protection. 
But still there are many people in every province who say that 
these Ediets are only issued under pressure and not from freewill, 
hence the riots do not cease, and the missionaries of all nations find 
no peace. We therefore humbly beg that Your Majesty will make 
it plain that you command the mandarins of all the provinces to see 
that these three things are thoroughly carried out, then all the peo- 
ple will know that it is Your Mijesty’s own wish, and they will glad- 
ly obey, and missionary troubles will be at an end. 

Both the missionaries and native Christians have loyal hearts, 
and should never have been allowed to suffer all this wrong. If this 
wrong is removed, then heaven’s blessing will follow, the many 
benefits of Christianity which other nations have enjoyed will soon 
be reaped by China, 

China from of old has been a great nation, and all nations 
honour her. With her vastness, her resources and her yirtue it will 
be easy to make vast improvements. Instead of falling behind to 
rank among small nations China should rank among the greatest 
in the world, and her many troubles will be changed into means of 
countless good. 

If Your Majesty will graciously grant our request it will not 
only greatly gladden the hearts of all Christians throughout China 
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but the hearts of Christians throughout Protestant Christendom. 
Not only will China rejoice that her missionary troubles have for 
ever ended but all continents will rejoice over the better under- 
standing between China and other nations, and the Christians will 
more than ever daily pray God to bless Cuina and give her lasting 
peace. 

Herewith we also present a small book on The Christian Re- 
ligion in China, prepared by a committee specially elected for that 
purpose, for the perusal of Your Majesty, in the hope that all riots 
shall be stamped out and an end for ever be put to missionary 
troubles. 

Signed in order of arrival in China by :— 

W. Muirhead, D D. (London Mission). 

W. Ashmore, D.D. (American Baptist Union), 

J. S. Burdon, D.D. (Bishop English Church Mission). 

J. Hudson Taylor (Director China Inland Mission), 

Griffith John, D.D. (London Mission). 

Young J. Allen, LL D.( American Methodist Mission, South). 

H. L. Mackenzie (English Presbyterian Mission). 

C. W. Mateer, D.D. (American Presbyterian Mission), 

J. Wherry, D.D.(American Presbyterian Mission), 

David Hill (Chairman of Missionary Conference, English Wesleyan 
, Mission). 

V. C. Hart, D.D. (Canadian Methodist Mission). 

George Owen (London Mission). 

James Bates (English Church Mission). 

H. H. Lowry, D.D. (American Methodist Episcopal). 
| D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. (American Board). 
Timothy Richard (English Baptist Mission). 
K. Z. Simmons (American Southern Baptist Mission). 
G. Reusch (German Mission). 
©. P. Scott, D.V. (Bishop Anglican Church Mission). 
Gilbert Reid (Mission to Higher Classes in China). 

(Mainly Seniors of the various Protestant Missions in China), 


Presented to the Tsung-li Yamén (Foreign Office) at Peking by J. 
Wherry and Timothy Richard, November 14th, 1890. 
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JOHN FRYER, ESQ., LL.D., Te 
gptonuysdprnn dei: 1 
REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, 


Published in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


The Purpose of Mission Schools. 
BY THE REV. J. N. Be SMITH, D.D., NINGPO. 


(Concluded from page 140, March No.) 


664 YHE end crowns the work,” whether anticipated or realized, 
and if a mission is to have a successful educational work 
it must hold steadily, faithfully and persistently to the true 

purpose and end of Christian education, which is to fit the pupils 

for usefulness as church members and citizens, train them in and 
fit them for Christian work, and lay the foundation for the develop- 
ment of a sincere, thorough and well grounded Christian character. 

Let it be borne in mind that the conversion of the heathen to 

Christianity is the work of the Holy Spirit ; and while mission 

schools may prepare the pupils to attend to His calls they may also 

teach them to simulate a faith which they have not obtained. In 
mission schools, as in all schools, the true teacher is an e-ducator, 

z.e., one who draws out what is iv his pupils, not an in-lucator who 

induces his pupils to believe that the teacher’s ideas are their own. 

As already indicated the effort to make our schools evangel- 
istic, rather than evangelical, bas antagonized many worthy mis- 
sionaries who would be glad to welcome schools which aimed 
to educate Christians, and not primarily to convert heathen. In this 
and in other ways besides those already mentioned the effort to 
justify aud carry on mission schools as evangelistic agencies has 
done injury to the cause of Christian education. In order to remove 
the prejudice against schools, as well as to secure their greater 
efficiency, it is necessary to consider carefully aud prayerfully the 
reasons for which these schools are opened and carried on. 

The bearing of educational work on the pressing problem of 
how to secure a self-supporting and self-propagating native Church 
demands our earnest consideration. The right kind of schools are 
necessary in, to, and for a self-supporting and self-propagating 
Church. How shall they be seeured ? 

First, we must have the right kind of teachers. We do not 
want heathen, for how can those who do not know Christ lead 
others to Hira? Neither do we want novices who are all too easily 
lifted up with pride. By all means avoid opening schools in order 
to furnish the employment for Christians who want a job. Let the 
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teachers be earnest aud devoted Christians, with special aptitude 
aud training for the work—men and women who teach, because they 
love the work and desire in this way to advauce the kingdom of God. 
They should also be in thorough sympathy with the missionary iu 
all that affects the manner as well as the matter of instruction. 

Arrangements should be made for the better instruction and 
training of the teachers already employed. Teachers’ institutes 
and normal classes should be provided fcr, in which teachers as 
well as advanced scholars would receive special instruction and 
training in their work. 

Second, the stndies pursued should be such as will fit the 
pupils for usefulness as Chinese Christians and citizens. Higher 
education sounds well, but it is by no means certain that the 
Chinese want or need much of what is often called by that name, 
They need rather an education to prepare them for what is truly 
the higher education. The Chinese will take in an immense amount 
of book learning, but they bolt it as they do their food, so that it 
is not properly assimilated, and the result is mental indigestion. 
The Chinese do not need to be crammed with the garnered wisdom 
of the Western sages, but they need to be trained to be original 
thinkers and energetic explorers. 

Third, it is necessary to disabuse the minds of the people of the 
idea that the aim of our schools is to get converts and employees 
for the mission. Let day-schools be utilized as opening wedges, 
where the work in them can be followed up into the homes of the 
pupils ; but before using them as evangelistic agencies see to it 
that ample provision is first made for the lambs of the flock. In 
most of the longer established missions it would be advisable to 
open day-schools only where there are children of Christians to 
furnish a nucleus, Let boarding and high schools aim to furnish 
such Christian education as will fit the scholars to be earnest, 
energetic Christian workers, while teaching them to be content 
to remain in that sphere of life from which they come, unless they 
are qualified and called of God to occupy another. Let the 
teachers and missionaries in charge show them the beauty of a 
lowly life and the dignity of labour, and endeavor to fit them to be 
true Christian men and women, husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers. Let those who desire to engage in professional work be 
carefully examined as to their aptitude and fitness for their chosen 
profession, and then carefully trained for it. 

Finally, see to it that every Christian man, woman and child 
has the opportunity to receive such an education as their circum- 
stances require, or they themselves desire, with the privilege of 
paying for it according to their several abilities. 



















































































Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Educational 
Association of China. 


STAHE Committee met at Mc'Tyeire Home, Shanghai, March 20th, 
ily 1896. ‘The meeting was opened with prayer by Mr. Fergn- 

son. Present: Dr. Jno. Fryer, Chairman, Dr. A. P. Parker, 
Rev. J. C. Ferguson, Miss L. Haygood, Miss H. E Richardson and 
Rev. J. A. Silsby. 

The Committee on Entertainment reported that they were 
ready to secure accommodation for all members who attend the 
Triennial Meeting, and desired tu hear from all who expected to be 
present. 

The growth of the Association’s membership list was noted as 
a matter for encouragement. It was hoped that the list to be 
presented at our next triennial meeting will be much more than 
double that of the preceding one. 

After spending considerable time in the consideration of the 
Programme for the next Triennial Meeting, upon motion of Dr. 
Parker, Dr. Fryer and Mr. Silsby were appointed a sub-committee 
to arrange and complete the programme, while Mr. Pott was appoint- 
ed a special committee to arrange for the public meeting to be held 
on Thursday evening, May 7th. 

Upon motion of Mr. Pott, it was ‘ Resolved, that it be left the 
option of those who have consented to take part in the ‘l'riennial 
Meeting, either to read a paper not to exceed twenty minutes in 
length or to make an address of not more than ten minutes ¢ it being 
understood that those who choose to make an address shall pre- 
sent a synopsis of their remarks for publication in the record of 
proceedings.” 

The attention of the Committee having been called to an 
erroneous statement on page three of the Annual Report of the 
“Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge 
among the Chinese,” representing that organization as the successor 
of the “School and Text Series Committee” established by the 
General Missionary Conference of 1877, the Chairman and Secretary 
of this Committee were requested to address a note to the Secretary 
of the 8. D. C. G. K. calling for a correction of the error. 

Dr. Fryer laid before the meeting a corrected copy of Mr. 
Hayes’ Astronomy which he had just received for printing a new 
edition. The numerous changes and additions would necessitate 
a considerable outlay of time and money to prepare the revised 
edition for the press. As the old edition has been exhausted, and 
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the work is in considerable demand it was ordered thatan edition 
of five hundred copies be printed from the stereotype plates, now 
on hand, before the alterations are commenced. 

Dr. Fryer was authorized to send to Messrs, W. and A. K. 
Johnston, Kdinburgh, for 530 wall charts to supplement the present 
stock now nearly exhausted. 

The Committee, having arranged for the publication of the 
various Reports in readiness for the Triennial Meeting to commence 
ou Wednesday, May 6th, it was agreed to adjourn and to meet on 
Tuesday, May 5.h, at 8 p.m., at the McTyeire Home, Shanghai. 


J. A. Sissy, 
Secretary. 
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Notes and Items. 
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VN, 7-OCAL music is tanght to a greater or less degree in nearly 
\ ? 4 
\ 7 


“NS all our mission schools, but in none have we seen such 


advanced work as in the girls’ school, Chinkiang, under the 
direction of Miss Laura White. The young women and girls of this 
school have had their voices so well trained that they sing with 
accuracy and good expression difficult authems, such as passages 
from “the Messiah” and “ Creation.” We have twice invited Miss 
White to write a paper for our columus describing her methods, but 
she has declined, saying that she has no fixed method, and that her 
work has been largely the result of experiment. Her letter adds: 
“T try to cultivate their chest tones so as to make their voices 
more sonorous. I do not allow them to strain their voices and 
transpose every anthem they sing a minor third below the original 
key. Onan average I devote two hours a week to their singing, 
and, of course, they all read by note.’ The result of this work 
disproves the idea which has been often advanced that the Chinese 
voice is incapable of good music. We fear that those who have 
advanced such an opinion have formed their conception from the 
incongruous sounds of an ordinary congregation in which all are 
unfamiliar with music and each is trying to make more noise than 
his neighbor. Some years ago we remember hearing Prof. Westcott, 
of Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, who was teacher of vocal 
music, speak in discouraged terms of the capacity of the Japanese boys 
for good singing, and he attributed it to their custom of singing in 
a minor key which allowed great carelessuess. The experience of 
Miss White, however, shows that even voices accustomed to minor 
strains can be cultivated to a good degree of excellence. We 
believe that time spent on this subject in all our schools, both for 
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boys and girls, would be of great value both for the religious 
services in which they could assist and for their literary and social 
entertainments. J.C. F. 


The increasing demand for a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage is one of the encouraging sigus of progress in China. We 
notice from the Foochow Echo that the number of applicants 
for admission to the Anglo-Chinese College is unprecedented, and 
and that the managers of the school are greatly embarrassed for lack 
of accommodation, A new English school is also about to be 
opened in that city under purely Chinese auspices. ‘‘ Notices of 
its opening are already out, a teacher has been engaged from 
Hongkong, and everything will be ready for the reception of pupils 
about the 20th of the present moon.” In other cities the movement 
is also noticeable. In Nanking a young man, previously a student 
in one of the mission colleges, has opened a school for teaching 
English, and has already more than twenty pupils. The Presby- 
terian Mission school of this same city has also begun the teaching 
of English this year. Petitions have also gone to the Viceroy Liu 
Kun-yih, asking that the Tung Wén Kwan be enlarged, so as to 
provide for 120 pupils, and that an instructor in English be engaged. 
In ‘Tientsin we have the new university, and in Peking the 
Methodist University is crowded with pupils, many of whom are 
from the higher literary classes. Rumor says that a foreigner is 
about to open a school for teaching English in Soochow. In 
Shanghai the mission schools are crowded with students, and there 
are more than a score of flourishing private schools. The reason for 
this movement can be found not only in the accumulated power 
which the pioneer schools have helped to produce, but also in the 
Jessons which China learned from the late war. In some small 
measure she is learning that she cannot keep herself any longer 
out of the great family of nations, and that she must be taught from 
the West. It also shows that the people are ready to take up the 
new education as soon as the policy of the government will foster 
and encourage good feeling and intercourse with foreign nations. 
The new leaven is bound to work till the whole lump is leavened. 


J.C. F. 


The Report of the Secretary of the Chinese Polytechnic 
Institution, Shanghai, concerning the Saturday evening science classes 
and lectures that was published in the V.-C. Daily News, February 
19th, 1896, is so full of interest to all educational workers that it 


would be reproduced here in toto, if space permitted. All that can be 
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done on the present occasion is to call attention to it and to advise 
those who have the means aud opportunity to try a similar ex- 
periment. 

The work on Astronomy, translated from the well-known hand- 
book of Loomis by the Rev. W. M. Hayes, of Téngchow, is now out 
of priut. Another edition is about to be printed, in which many im- 
provements will be made by Mr. Hayes. Ist. The language, 
especially in the first four chapters, will be revised. 2nd. Some of 
the methods in the former edition are already superseded and 
‘“‘ready to vanish away.” ‘These will be eliminated and fresh matter 
introduced. 3. Some of the mathematical demonstrations will be 
simplified. 4. The latitude and longitude of some of the more 
important cities on the coast will be given, so as to facilitate the 
calculation of eclipses. 5. The tables for equation of time will, as far 
as possible, be brought down to date, &e., &e. When these 
improvements have been made the value of this excellent treatise 
will be still further enhanced. It is further suggested by Mr. 
Hayes that whenever a book is to be revised and reprinted due 
notice should be given in the RgcorDer, so that all interested may 
send notes of any corrections or emendations which they may wish 
made. Mr. Hayes will doubtless feel greatly obliged for any sug- 
gestions that are promptly forwarded to him by those who have used 
his text-book. The work is in great demand, so that no time must 
be lost in revising and in issuing the next edition. J. F. 


The schools connected with the Presbyterian Mission at Soo- 
chow were unfortunately not reported to the Educational Direc- 
tory until after its publication. The details supplied by the Rev. 
J. N. Hayes are as follows :— 

“ (1). Day-schools. During the past year there have been eight 
day-schools witu a total of 104 pupils. These schools are all free, 
Christian books are taught half the time. They are under the 
direction of Messrs. Lyon, Hayes, Bailie aud Crezier, All our teach- 
ers are Christians. Both sexes are admitted in all these schools. 

“ (2). Boys’ Boarding-school. Vhis school is under the charge 
of Mr. Hayes ; it was established in 1892. The branches tanght 
thus far have been the Bible, Old Testament History, Geography 
(Dr. Davis’), Physical Geography (Pilcher’s), Zoology (Mrs. 
Parker’s), Arithmetic and Algebra (Dr, Mateer’s), music and the 
Chinese classics. The average attendance for the year has been 
thirty; twenty of these scholars have also been studying English, 
The boys provide their own clothing and bedding; the school 
furnishes their board.” J.F. 
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The Anglo-Chinese College at Foochow brought its last year’s 
work to a successful close on the 4th February, in the presence of a 
large number of Chinese gentry and others interested in the work. 
The two Taotais—Chén and Hsii—wrote their regrets at not being 
able to attend, but sent a number of prizes for distribution, ‘The 
United States Consul, Mr. J. C. Hixson, was unfortunately unable 
to come through illness, His prize of $25, for the student who had 
the highest average for the four years’ course was won by a student 
of the surname of Ding. During the year the average attendance at 
this college has been 153 students. One of the most commendable 
features is that it is entirely self-supporting ; the school fees being 
sufficient to cover the current expenses. No scholar receives 
pecuniary aid of any kind. Seven students graduated, having 
completed the full course of study. The prospects for the coming 
year are exceptionally good. ‘The college evidently supplies a 
real need, aud deserves the interest and sympathy of all who are 
desirous of seeiug Western learning extending throughout China. 


é. ¥. 
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Correspondence, 


FRATERNAL SYMPATHY, 








To the Secretary 
SHANGHAI MissIoNARY CONFERENCE, 


Dear Sir: We desire to convey 
through you to the missionaries in 
China the sympathy of their fellow- 
workers in South Ludia with them 
in the trial through which they are 
passing. 

Working ourselves in a country 
where no danger threatens us in 
life or person from the people 
among whom we live we can only 
very imperfectly realise the perils 
to which Christ’s servants have 
been and are exposed in the empire 
within which you labour, Yet 
being one with you in Christ, our 
Saviour aud Master, we are stirred 
at this time when it has been given 
to you in the behalf of Christ to 
suffer for His sake, to remember 
you more than before in our pray- 
ers and to reach out to you the 


hands of Christian fellowship “and 
brotherly sympathy. 

In the steadfast faith in which 
our brethren and sisters in China 
have counted not their lives dear 
unto them, so that they might finish 
the ministry which they received 
of the Lord Jesus, we have rejoiced 
as a token of the abiding presence 
of the Comforter with God’s people ; 
and by their loyalty even unto 
death we have been quickened 
to renewed devotion in our own 
work. We are assured that the 
Lord Jehovah, in whom is everlast- 
ing strength, will keep you all 
faithful to the end, and that, in 
nothing terrified by your adver- 
saries, you will discern through the 
stress of the conflict the dawn of vic- 
tory. For precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of His saints, 
and once more will the blood of 
His witnesses be the seed of His 
Church. 
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The Lord that made heaven and 
earth keep you, the name of the 
God of Jacob defend you. 

We are, 
On behalf of the Madras 
Missionary Conference, 
Yours in Christ, 
L. P. Larsen, 
Chairman. 
F. W. Ketvett, 
Secretary. 
Rayapettah, Madras, Nov. Ist, 1895. 





REPLY. 
Shanghai, China, March 3, 1896. 
To the Rev. F. W. Ke tert, 


Secretary of the Madras Christian 
Conference, 


Dear BrotHer: We have to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter 
expressing the sympathy of the 
members of your Conference with 
the missionaries of China in their 
circumstances of trial and persecu- 
tion, which comes at this time with 
much helpful encouragement to 
those of us so placed. 

Residing in a treaty port we our- 
selves are less liable to experience 
open violence, or persecution, being 
protected by the Consular and 
naval representatives of our respect- 
ive lands. We therefore, the mis- 
sionaries of Shanghai, in receiving 
and replying to your letter of 
sympathy, speak rather in the name 
of our brethren in the interior, with 
their wives and children who, in 
many parts of the land, are often 
in danger, and as has been shown 
in several instances lately may at 
some unexpected moment be called 
upon to bear loss of property, or 
even suffer the loss of life itself, 
while acting as witnesses for the 
Master whom we all serve. 

On their behalf we desire to say 
to you, and through you to all your 
fellow-workers in India, how much 
your prayerful sympathy is valued 
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by us. We are “members of the 
body of Christ,” and “when one 
member suffers all the members 
suffer with it”—this is one thing 
your letter reminds us of, and it 
also suggests to us the precious 
truth that 

‘In every pang that rends the heart 

The Man of Sorrows has a part ” 
—and if you and our fellow-workers 
so readily bear our burdens how 
surely may we believe that our 
Risen and Almighty Lord is touched 
in His heart of love with sympathy 
for us in every trial and suffering 
we may be called to endure. 

In the recent persecutions, the 
wrecking of the missions in the 
western province of Sz-ch‘uen and 
the appalling massacre in the pro- 
vince of Fuh-kien, we have had 
fresh evidence that God’s children, 
when they are called to pass through 
fiery trial, are enabled to stand 
true to Him and bear their cross, 
suffering “joyfully” in the Lord 
the spoiling of their goods, and as 
we know, in this most recent in- 
stance, “counting not their lives 
dear unto them that they might 
finish their course with joy.” 

Please convey to your Conference, 
and to others in India who have 
felt a brother’s sympathy for the 
missionaries of China at this time, 
our heartfelt appreciation and 
thanks for their prayers. 

Your letter and our reply is on 
record in our minutes, and will be 
published in our local missionary 
organs. 

On behalf of this Association, 
We are, Dear Brethren, 
Faithfully yours in the bonds of 
the Gospel, 

JOSEPH EpkKINs, President. 
Epwarp Evans, Secretary. 


THE LATE BISHOP HAYGOOD. 
To the Editor of 

“Tae Catnest Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: The many friends of 
Miss L. A. Haygood will no doubt 
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heartily and deeply sympathize 
with her in the great bereavement 
she has been called to bear. Her 
brother, Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, 
D.D., LL.D., died at his home in 
Oxford, Ga., U.S. A., Jannary 19h, 
just three days before Miss Hay- 
good was to leave for China, We 
were expecting her to arrive in 
Shanghai the 25th of February, 
but because of her brother’s death 
she was delayed two steamers. 
Bishop Haygood was one of the 
foremost men in the Southern 
Methodist Church. As_ preacher, 
Sunday-school Secretary, College 
President, Agent of the John F. 
Slater Fund, Author and Bishop, 
he was a great success. He had 
few equals in the pulpit and on the 
platform, and while very popular in 
his own Church he was also greatly 
honored, respected and loved by 
other denominations, both North 
and South. He was an untiring 
worker, and literally wore himself 
out. He began to preach when he 
was a boy in his teens, and kept at 
it almost to the day of his death. 
His books, which are very popular, 
will long be read by an admiring 
and appreciative public. He was 
a regular contributor to the Church 
Press, wielding always a powerful 
pen. 

He wasa warm, devoted, faithful, 
euthusiastic friend of foreign mis- 
sions, and in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form and in the press, preached, 
spoke and wrote for this cause as a 
greatmaster. The lossto our Church 
is greater than I can tell. He was 
a leader in everything that was 
noble, trne and good. He had 
power with God and man, and so 


accomplished a great work. 
He was taken away, to man’s 


seeming, far too soon, as he had 
not reached his three-score years. 

A great, noble, highly gifted, 
God-like, Christly man has fallen on 
sleep. His end was peace. 


G. R. Loegr. 
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A QUESTION FOR THE BIBLE 
SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of 


“THe Crinesk ReEcorDER.” 
Dear Str: Our Bible Societies are 
the vreat auxiliaries to the work of 
the evangelisation of the Chinese, 
and the good done in the dissemi- 
nation of millions of portions of 
Scripture in all the provinces 
during the past few years has done 
much to produce the present gene- 
ral awakening in China. As mis- 
sionaries carrying the Gospel into 
the hamlets, villages and cities of 
the empire we are ereatly indebt- 
ed to the Societies for their liberal- 
ity and dispatch in 
every possible assistance to col- 
and evangelists in the 
We are one in the work 
of evangelisation. 


rendering 


porteurs 
1nterior, 
We are as much 
dependant on them as they are on 
us. They have the advantage of 
seeing the work from a distance, 
the privilege of 
witnessing the actual working  re- 
sults of the The 
society as well as the missionary 
will learn by experience. 


while we have 


seed sowing, 


[ have a suggestion to make to 
both the American and the British 
and Bible Societies. In 
my own experience in An-huei and 
in the superintending of some col- 
portage work the question is again 
and again put to us by those who 
have seen, read and become in- 
terested in the Gospel story “Ts 
it a classic, a history, a record, or 
simply a statement explanatory of 
the tenets of your faith ?” 

The ordinary purchaser of a copy 
of the Scriptures is told that it is 
the “ Word of God” or “ Holy 
Bible” (48 #), the “Holy Classic 
of the Christian Religion,” and yet 
he is puzzled to find any place in the 
text explanatory of its classical or 
historical nature. To the uninitia- 
ted heathen enquirer the isolated 
portion of the Scriptures is an enig- 
ma, just as much as an extract o 


Foreign 
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Shakspere would be if sold in sepa- 
rate portions in the streets of other 
eastern lands. 

The thought has been suggested 
to me after prayerful consideration 
of so important a question, by 
which plan the very face-title of 
the portion of Scrip- 
ture would 
be self-explanatory, 
and atthe sametime 





sold ag ys {it fk 


would invest the {sf 
book in the eyes of 2 
the heathen with HIE 


some degree of rev 
erence. The draw- 
ing herewith illus- 
trates the sugges- 
tion. Let each por- 


a) 








tion of Scripture 4 
be headed on the #) 
cover-page with the y 
same well chosen 


characters as were engraved on the 
presentation copy to H. I. H. the 
Empress-Dowager (x ft 32 £8), 
while the name of the respective 
portion underneath in the ordinary 
bold characters will remain the 
same, 

The additional small characters 
(Fx ft BE #E) will show that the 
book sold is a portion merely of the 
Scriptures, the very mention of 
which will arrest the attention and 
engage the curiosity of the reader 
to secure the additional portions. 
The four characters on the side 
indicating whether the book is part 
of the Old or part of the New 
Testaments respectively, together 
with itsnumber, will show its place 
in the canon. We feel sure the 
Bible Societies will at least regard 
the suggestion courteously and 
understand that it is in the sincere 
hope that the suggested improved 
heading will be found to be one of 
the many aids and helps which will 
accelerate the blessed work of pub- 
lishing the glad tidings of salvation. 

I have to thank the editor of 
the CurnesE REcoRDER in anticipa- 
tion of the insertion of this letter, 
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so that the missionary brotherhood 
in China may have opportunity 
to express their opinion in the 
matter, 
Sincerely, 
_ Wa. Remrry Hunt. 
Nanking. 
ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of 
“Tie CHINESE RecorpDer.” 

Dear Sir: I have been reading 
with a great deal of interest “The 
Edueational Directory for China.” 
It is a very valuable book, and all 
interested in educational work will, 
of course, wish to have acopy, from 
which they will learn what the 
various missions are doing in edu- 
cational missionary work. 

Permit me to eall attention to 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
South, on p. 60. 

May I add a few lines to the 
very meagre account of the Anglo- 
Chinese College. The Colleze has 
just closed its fourteenth year. From 
its first opening in March, 1882, 
till now, the tuition fees have been 
sufficient for paying the salaries 
of the Chinese teachers, servants, 
repairs and incidentals. Besides 
this we did for some years pay the 
salary of an 
teacher, bought more than a thou- 
sand dollars worth of apparatus and 
built a $3900 residence, with still 
a creditable amount deposited in 
the Bank. We have been able 
year by year to aid quite a number 
of pupils who were not able to 
meet all their expenses. Our en- 
rollment has reached as high as 
912, and has never been less than 
135. The truth is, we have had 
to turn pupils away for wart of 
teachers, as the foreign staff has 
often been limited, therefore the 
number of pupils had to be limited. 

Our pupils have come from va- 
rious parts of China, Japan and 
Corea. Our patrons have been 
civil and military officials, shop- 


unmarried foreign 
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keepers, merchants, teachers and 
preachers, = Several young men 
have come, who have already ob- 
tained their A. B. degree, There 
have been pupils here studying 
Primer, first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth and Senior Readers, geogra- 
phy, grammar, Hnglish composi- 
tion, rhetoric, history, algebra, 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
geology and human physiology. 
Prominence has always been given 
to the study of Christian books 
and the Bible. The College is 
opened and closed daily with re- 
ligious exercises, The Saturday 
morning session is devoted to the 
study of the Bible and Christian 
books, Sunday school and two 
preaching services are held each 
Sabbath, and a mid-week service 
Wednesday nights. There is also 
au Epworth League, which meets 
every Friday afternoon. 

Quite a namber of the pupils 
have become professing Christians, 
a larger number probationers, while 
a goodly namber have voluntarily 
attended regularly the services on 
the Lord’s Day. 

Owing to the many avennes 
opened to our students and the 
demand for English-speaking Chi- 
nese it has been impossible to hold 
the pupils long enough to give 
them the full course of eight years. 

Our students are — scattered 
throughout China—in the Customs 
and telegraph service; many of them 
having risen to responsible posi- 
tions. We have furnished the 
telegraph college in Tientsin, the 


naval college in Nanking, the 
medical college and new univer- 


sity in Tientsin with a large number 
of pupils, and from them we hear 
good reports. Missionaries from 
many parts of China bear witness 
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to the good behavior of these pupils, 
and from many of them have 
received much assistance in making 
friends with the p ople and in 
renting houses. These pupils are 
the friends of the missionary wher- 
ever they meet with them, Many 
of them are in foreign and native 
employ in Shanghai, and are mach 
sought after. We cannot supply 
all the demands made upon us for 
educated and trained boys and 
young men. 

One of our former students is 
Vice-minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the Corean Cabinet. He is a 
staunch Christian, holding the 
position of exhorter, and conducts 
religious services every Lord’s Day. 

Another is now «a student in 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., U.S.A., 
has been ordained deacon, and 
will in a few years retarn to his 
native land as a Christian minister. 
Another is a local preacher in 
Shanghai, while many others are 
engaged by missionaries in many 
places, assisting them in their work. 
One is now taking a medical course 
at Dr. Park’s hospital in Suchow. 

During the fourteen years we 
have taught several hundreds of 
boys and young men; many of them 
are an honor to the institution, and 
show what a Christian education 
will do for a Chinese, Japanese and 
Corean. The Board gave the 
ground and buildings, and pays the 
salaries of all the foreign teachers. 
All other expenses are met by 
tuition fees. We do not ask for 
one cent from the mission Board. 
We have been able to accomplish 
much in the past, and we hope for 
much larger success in the future. 


Gro. R. Lorur. 
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Ten Years in Manchuria, by Dugald 
Christie, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.8., Ed. J. 
& R. Parlane, Paisley. (Presbyterian 
Mission Press. 60 cents). 

The Church at home and workers 
on the field will welcome this modest 
story of Dr. Christie’s medical and 
evangelistic work in Moukden, 
The review of the progress made by 
the Moukden medical mission during 
the past decade, whilst raising 
wonder and thankfulness in every 
Christian heart, at the same time 
throws an interesting side-light on 
Chinese characteristics and mission- 
ary difficulties and problems. 

We soon hear of native suspicions 
of the foreigner and his drugs: even 
when these die out there is an 
occasional reminder that the eye is 
a suspicious member. One of the 
hindrances from a medical point of 
view is apparently the fact that 
many of the patients are treated 
first after native methods and only 
come to the medical missionary 
when their own doctors say there 
is no hops. On page 81 will be 
found details showing how native 
treatment aggravates and even 
causes disease. Whilst the barriers 
between Chinese official life and 
the Christian Church seem at pre- 
sent well-nigh insurmountable, and 
whilst spiritual work among the 
officials is difficult we are glad to 
note encouraging phases in Dr. 
Christie’s intercourse with officials. 
Some of the other noteworthy points 
in this little book of 100 pages are 
the labours of converts—particular- 
ly blind Chang, evangelistic work, 
women’s work, and the chapter on 
“Some Conditions which influence 
Disease.” 

Which House: The New Year’s No. of 
Reyions Beyond. London: 8S. W. 
Partridge & Co. 

This pamphlet contains an in- 
teresting Bible Reading, startling 
facts and figures and earnest appeals 


with regard to the claims of foreign 
missions, aud a mass of happily 
conveyed information respecting 
the work done by the East London 
Institute. There is a strong bond 
of connection through it all. The 
finish of the Bible Reading signifi- 
cantly points out the secret of the 
great success in building the Second 
Temple: it was obedience. Where 
did the strength of the builders lie ? 
In God’s presence with them ;— 
His Spirit in their hearts. 

The graphic pictures and telling 
diagrams which stand out from the 
succeeding pages make plain the 
darkness of the heathen and let us 
hear their appeal for help. The 
latter part of the book shows what 
a capital training Home mission 
work is for foreigu mission stu- 
dents. Thankfully we think of the 
training so many consecrated work- 
ers have had in Harley College, 
and of the service they are render- 
ing to missions in Africa, India, 
China and elsewhere. We _ trust 
that the tone of satisfaction with 
which the “short cut” training is 
referred to is not meant as a criticism 
of the longer training undergone 
by other missionaries, These latter 
have a great and special work, for 
which all their classical and theo- 
logical training is necessary. 





REVIEW. 


Townsend Harris, First American Envoy 
in Japan. By William Elliot Grittis, 
Houghton, Miffin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 1895. 

This is a handsome volume of 345 
pages, by the author of “The Mi- 
kado’s Empire,” whose acquaintance 
with Japanese subjects is extensive 
and accurate. Mr. Harris was a 
native of the State of New York, 
of an excellent stock and training 
and a successful man of business, 
He remained unmarried, and on the 
death of his mother, to whom he 
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was iuch attached, broke up his 
home, and purchased a half interest 
in a vessel bound for California. The 
next five years were spent In com- 
mercial voyaging, and we learn from 
his Journal that previous to his ap- 
pointment as Consul-General to Ja- 
pan he had been all over the Far 
East, successive Christmas days be- 
ing spentin Manila, Penang, Singa- 
pore, Hongkong, Calcutta and 
Ceylon. He also lived in China for 
some time, and was Acting Vice- 
Consul for the U.S at Ningpo. 

To a British subject this seems 
a somewhat singular preparation 
for the duties of Consul-General to 
Japan, to negotiatea treaty with that 
ancieut empire, but it proved to be 
a very wholly 
adequate one. The impartial specta- 
tor is frequently divided in his 
mind as to the respective merits 
of an elaborate diplomatic and 
consular service like that of Great 
Britain and the happy go-lucky 
absence of which has 
hitherto characterized most of the 
eastern appointments of the U.S. 
In each service there 


successful and a 


system 


government. 
are many able and useful men, but 
neither government is always served 
The truth 
seems to be that the ‘ personal equa- 
tion’ is so important a factor in di- 
plomacy-as elsewhere-that it dwarfs 
other factors, of which much more 
account is taken. Mr. Harris land- 
ed in Shimoda August 23rd, 1856, 
and it was almost two full years be- 
fore the treaty which he negotiated 
after all some months 


by able and useful men. 


was signed 
in advance of the agreed date—J uly 
29th, 1858. The greater part of 
this volume is a record of those two 
years, and in view of the great 
prominence which Japan has re- 
cently obtained in the affairs of 
the world the record is one of great 
interest and well worth reproducing. 
These were two years of constant 
impact with Japanese duplicity 
and procrastination enough to have 
wearied the patience of any human 
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being. The smallest matters had to 
be fought over inch by inch, whether 
it was the purchase and erection of a 
flag-staff, the removal of a‘ guard ’— 
in reality a military espionage, the 
regulation of the commercial value 
of the ‘dollar,’ the right of travel 
in the interior, or extra-territorial]- 
ity. Not only so, but matters 
which had been fought over inch 
by inch to-day had to be fought 
over inch by inch to-morrow. Such 
entries as these occur with inter- 
mittent sequence, ‘ Ill, and forced 
to listen to useless debates.” ‘ Tra- 
velled the debates of yes- 
terday like a horse ina mill.” At 
first the Japanese tried and _ ho- 
ped to get rid of him, though he 
had come in accordance with the 
treaty negotiated by Commodore 
Perry. They wanted him to live 
in inconvenient and unsanitary 
quarters. They wanted him to 
agree in advance to do or not to 
do certain things. They denied 
all knowledge of events which had 
happened within their cognizance, 
and had never heard of treaties, 
copies of which were with them at 
the time, and of which they next 
day furnished translations, They 
insisted that the words in the an- 
cient commercial Dutch used in 
their treaties should stand in the 
exact order of the words in the 
Japan version to the utter oblit- 
eration of the meaning. They 
were full of suspicion, as all orien- 
tals are, and as most orientals have 
too much occasion to be when con- 
fronted with Western powers for 
the first time, or indeed for any 
other time. Jt was no wonder that 
Mr. Harris once hastily expressed 
the verdict, ‘They are the great- 
est liars on earth’. : 

During all these protracted ne- 
gotiations Mr. Harris, though often 
ill, and much of the time in a 
condition of miserable anxiety, ow- 
ing to the unexplained if not in- 
explicable neglect of him by his 
government and by the American 


over 
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fleet in the Far East, maintained a 
steadfast adherence to his purpose, 
and what is of more consequence, 
to the truth, which soon began to 
make an impression upon the acute 
people to whom he was accredited. 
A Japanese phrenologist hearing 
that Mr. Harris was to visit a tea- 
house disguised himself as a servant, 
in order to get a good look at the 
foreigner. He said with wonder, 
‘There is no such man as he is in 
Japan. He is an honest and vir- 
tuous man; and if we follow his 
opinion it will profit the country 
very much, He isa saint.” This 
impression of a casual observer is 
valuable, as helping to explain the 
moral influence which a man of 
strict truthfulness, of rare con- 
sistency of character—refusing to 
take any part in Sunday ceremo- 
nials, because it would not be ‘con- 
sistent’ to do so—and of inflexible 
pertinacity in what he believed to 
be the right path exerted over an 
Asiatic nation at a very critical 
period of its career. His triumphal 
entrance into Yedo made a profound 
impression upon the people. His 
negotiations there were characteri- 
zed by the same straightforwardness 
as those in Shimoda with local 
officials had been. His success in 
securing his treaty, in the face of 
the violent opposition from the 
discordant factions in Japan, was 
phenomenal. It is not a credit to 
his country that his name is so 
little known, and that his unique 
merit as a diplomat has not been 
recognized, Neither is it a credit 
to our Anglo-Saxon civilization that 
such deeds instead of being re- 
membered and imitated have been 
forgotten, and in some instances 
explicitly or implicitly denied by 
those interested in the merits of 
other, but not necessarily rival, 
statesmen. Neither Great Britain 
nor the United States has a surplus 
of men like Mr. Harris, and in the 
interest of the welfare of the hu- 
man race we should make the 
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most of those whom we have. Af- 
ter the conclusion of the treaty Mr. 
Harris was unanimously confirmed 
by the Senate as first Minister to 
the Japanese empire, This position 
he held till his resignation—ayvainst 
the protest of the Japanese govern- 
ment, which has never failed to do 
justice to his excellence as an 
able and a disinterested adviser. If 
he had been a British subject he 
would have returned to his native 
land loaded with titles and pen- 
sions. As he was an American he 
sinply settled down to a quiet life 
in New York, talking sense in his 
club, and not dollars, and being 
nick-named ‘Tycoon.’ He died in 
February, 1878, and passed entirely 
out of the remembrance of the 
public, so that his name is scarcely 
found in histories of foreign rela- 
tions, nor in encyclopedias. Mr. 
Griffis has rescued his memory 
from comparative oblivion, and in 
so doing has done his countrymen 
and others also a good service. 
The book concludes with a short 
recapitulatory chapter on ‘ Japan 
at the end of the Century.’ The 
book has a handsome picture of 
Mr. Harris, but the volume would 
have been greatly improved by a 
few well chosen full page illustra- 
tions and by a map of the empire. 
In the account of the section in 
the treaty providing for the trial of 
Americans by their own laws the 
word Japanese is strangely substi- 
tuted for American. p. 124. The 
foot-notes of the editor, especially 
those citing the views of Japanese 
writers, are valuable and impor- 
tant. The book is a distinct addi- 
tion to the literature which deals 
with the Far East. A. . S, 


The Life of John Livingston Nevius, for 
Forty Years a Missionary in China. 
By his Wife, Helen S. Coan Nevius. 
When two years ago the startling 

news of the lamented death of Dr. 

Nevius travelled from station to 

station the desire must have arisen 
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in many hearts that some perma- 
nent record of his life and labours 
should be given to the world. 

Such a record is now before us 
in a portly volume of 476 pages, 
from the graceful pen of his own 
wife, by whom the missionary body 
in China and throughout the world 
has been laid under obligation for 
so loving and life-like a memoir. 

it is the record of a healthy 
happy wissionary life and one 
which we can heartily commend to 
his wide circle of old friends still 
in the field, but more especially to 
younger brethren who are pondering 
over missionary methods and study- 
ing to make their lives most widely 
effective. 

Dr. Nevius will be remembered 
as one of the chief pioneers of 
Itinerant Evangelism in China. 
Like most missionaries whose la- 
bours stand out prominently and 
pre-eminently above those of their 
fellows Dr. Nevius, when once 
assured of the special work to 
which he was called, steadily per- 
severed in it without a doubt and 
without a fear, and that in the 
teeth of adverse criticism and at 
times of seeming failure; and the 
secret of his success, as we are re- 
peatedly told, was the conviction 
that the work was of God. When 
“spreading in every direction” he 
writes: ‘ 1t seems all God’s work. I 
feel that I have nothing to do with 
it, except as God’s instrument in 
earrying it on” (page 363.) To all 
serious, thoughtful minds, any life 
which demonstrates and expresses 
the movement of the Divine Spirit 
amongst men challenges considera- 
tion and provokes study. 

In the life of Dr. Nevius we are 
reminded how (to use his own ex- 
pression) God’s instruments are 
prepared for their work, The bra- 
cing, busy life in his own beautiful 
Seneca County, New York, is seen 
after forty years to have been the 
school in which John L. Nevius 
was being tutored for that special 
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department of service in which he 
was destined to become eminent 
amongst modern missionaries. Like 
the Galilean fishermen whose future 
their worldly calling so 
aptly foreshadowed, John Nevius’ 
engineering of a railway route from 
Indian Orchard to Sunderland, 
Mass., (p. 41) and his taking charge 
of his step-father’s farm (p. 43) 
and his successful experiment in 
school-teaching (p. 67) were his 
education for the missionary en- 
gineering and spiritual farming and 
eatechist training of after days in 
Shantung. 

To the journal he began to keep 
when twenty years of age we are 
indebted for a brief but significant 
account of the great spiritual crisis 
in his life history. 

As a young schoolmaster he visit- 
ed the Southern States, and as he 
travelled across Georgia God met 
him in the stillness of the night, 
and from that day the course of his 
life was fixed Godwards. To quote 
his own words (p. 53) :— 

“T walked on with no companion 
but the silent stars and the rushing 
streams . My thoughts were 
much upon my life, both before 
and since coming to Georgia, It 
seemed to me, whichever way I 
looked at it, that God was planning 
my course for me. My heart over- 
flowed with gratitude. I could but 
recognize a change of some sort 
going on within me. I knelt down 
in the woods by the road-side, and 
in a weak imperfect way offered up 
to God my tribute of thanksgiving 
and prayed for His aid and direc- 
tion in the future.” The die was 
cast. Henceforth he was Christ’s 
bond slave, and he shortly after 
wrote his brother, telling of the 
““sreat change which had come to 
him” (p. 58). 

It seems to have been about a 
year after this that his call to the 
Christian ministry came, and _to- 
wards the close of 1850, when at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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that his thoughts were first turned 
towards missionary work, but it 
was not until more than two years 
later that after “long and careful 
consideration, many prayers and 
mental struggles and an urgent 
conviction of duty” that he fully 
determined on China as his field of 
service ; another attestation of the 
advantage to the missionary work 
of commingling home and foreign 
students in a theological seminary. 
It was before commencing his 
last year at Princeton, and before 
fully deciding on a missionary life, 
that he took a decisive step towards 
marriage, and the glance at the 
love-letters with which his biogra- 
pher favours us adds a charm to 
the record of his college life, though 
she naively informs us that the 
impression they left upon her in 
those old days was “ that they were 
scarcely love letters at all,” an im- 
pression, however, which the re- 
reading after a lapse of forty years 
has not failed entirely to remove. 
“Tt was a surprize,” she says, 
“when for the first time I re-read 
them to find them all that any 
sensible girl could wish” (p. 84). 
His cup of joy now overflows again 
and again as he meditates on 
*‘ God's goodness—past, present and 
prospective”—and not ouly during 
college days, but when on the broad 
Pacific he writes home he says :— 
“Yes, mother, I am more than 
contented, I am happy. Not a 
moment since I left you has been 
saddened by one thought of regret 
that IL have left home to spend my 
life among the heathen”; and we 
cannot but note, in regard to his 
parents, the maturing, elevating, 
sanctifying effect, in this as in so 
many instances, of the surrender of 
a son or daughter for foreign mis- 
sionary work, “TI feel sure,” says 
Dr. Nevius’ biographer, “they have 
been happier for the sacrifice .. . 
It has broadened their sympathies 
and made them more Christ like.” 


On his arrival in Ningpo Mr 
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Nevius gave such undivided atten- 
tion to the study of the language 
that, with the exception of theol- 
ogical works and Bible commen- 
taries, he did not read one English 
book for ten years. “A course,” Mrs. 
Nevius wisely adds, “which I do 
not know that my husband ever ad- 
vised anyone to imitate.” We may 
gather from it, at any rate, with 
what whole-hearted devotion he 
entered upon his life-work. 

Of his early missionary life in 
the Chekiang province and _ his 
apprenticeship to the Itinerant 
Evangelism and Training School 
work of after years, of the varied 
incidents of missionary travel, the 
perils on the sea and perils from 
the T‘ai-pings, of visitors high and 
low and the costliness of exchang- 
ing courtesies with them, of the 
increasingly intelligent grasp of the 
principles of missionary work, 
though at that time it was largely 
that of seed sowing—we have not 
space to speak, and wust refer our 
readers to the book itself. 

Nor can we do more than allude 
to the pleasant wifely touches of 
verandah rope-jumping, and pony 
riding, and music teaching, all 
which add life-likeness to the pic- 
ture. ‘They were evidently happy 
days, those early years in Ningpo; 
but with true missionary restless- 
ness Mr. and Mrs. Nevius pushed 
on to Hangchow, where their brief 
sojourn was so full of incident that 
two chapters are devoted to it, and 
many are the lessons which young 
missionaries may learn from their 
perusal. 

After a further brief sojourn in 
Japan Mr. Nevius started for the 
newly-opened province of Shan- 
tung, with which his name is irrev- 
ocably linked in missionary annals, 
and for which his whole previous 
life had so evidently been fitting 
him. 

That epoch of China missions 
was one of peculiar interest. The 
Treaty of Tientsin had thrown the 
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country more widely open than 
ever before, and missionaries of ripe 
experience and facile utterance 
were simultaneously entering several 
of the great centres of popula- 
tion. Peking, Tientsin, Chinkiang, 
Hankow, Hangchow, Swatow, Tai- 
wan and Tungchow were invaded 
by the leading Protestant mission- 
ary societies of the day. The 
Captain of the Lord’s host had 
given the words, and there was a 
forward movement throughout the 
line of battle. The adaptive skill 
of individual officers now shone out. 
In the densely peopled cities, where 
crowds of hearers would continue 
to assemble, the steady fire of 
daily preaching was commenced, 
and has been kept up for thirty 
years. In more sparsely. populated 
districts itineration over ever- 
widening areas was the form which 
this aggressive evangelism took, 
and in each case the fitness of the 
men appointed, as well as the mark- 
ed adaptedness of their plans, calls 
for the wondering gratitude of 
succeeding workers. 

Perhaps no finer field could have 
been found to bring out the am- 
plitude of resource and the ready 
adaptiveness to circumstance of 
Dr. Nevius’ character. 

One of the first necessities of the 
situation which weighed upon hin 
as he surveyed this vast field was 
a seminary for the training of native 
agents, and we have rarely, if ever, 
read a more cogent plea for such 
an institution than that transmit- 
ted to his Board by Mr. Nevius 
shortly after his arrival in Tung- 
chow ; and yet, powerful as was the 
plea, it failed to win the assent of 
the Board, and now, after the lapse 
of thirty years, the thought will 
force itself upon us that foresee- 
ing the possibilities of another 
method of training an evangelistic 
agency, and determining to teach 
His Church a lesson of financial 
independence, the Lord allowed 
this proposal to fall through. It 
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is but right to add, however, that 
Dr. Nevius, though so thankful for 
the success of his training school, 


never changed his views as to the 


advisability of having such a se- 
minary. 

It was in the autumn of 1871 
that Dr. and Mrs. Nevius removed 
from Tung-chow to Chefoo, and in 
the autumn of 1893 that he 
so suddenly 
reward. 


was 
summoned to his 
Twenty years, therefore, 
he made this port his head-quarters, 
and from it started on those long 
and successful journeys over the 
northern prefectures of the Shan- 


tung province Enough is told 
us to give a vivid idea of this 


method of missionary work to stir 
our hearts to sympathy with it, to 
attest the wonderful possibilities of 
such a course if steadily persevered 
in, to awaken repeated thrills of 
joy, as we read again and again of 
village after village being opened 
up to the Gospel and inquirers 
coming in increasing numbers (see 
pp. 344, 345, 381, 417, et al.) ; and 
with these “signs,” so manifest and 
so multiplied, we cannot be sur- 
prised that in 1884 Dr. Nevius 
should write: “I am more and 
more convinced that it is the Scrip- 
tural method, the practical method, 
the most substantial method and 
more thorough in its working than 
what may be called the old me. 
thods have been. It requires a few 
more years, however, to test its 
character and merits more tho- 
roughly.” That testing soon came. 
The “silver mine craze” is spoken 
of as ‘‘a severe check,” retarding 
the work for a time, but we fail to 
gather a clear conception of its 
actual effect upon the Church. 

A test, perhaps still more severe, 
was the gradual withdrawal of Dr. 
Nevius from these itinerating la- 
bours, and we are anxious to know 
how the work stood this change of 
pastorate. In 1885 he writes: 
“This autumn, for the first time in 
many years, I have not taken my 
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usual country tour. I expect to go 
but once a year hereafter, and 
eventually to leave my country 
stations entirely in the hands of 
younger men, giving my time chiefly 
to book making and _ theological 
teaching. I tind both the physical 
and mental strain too much for 
me.” Again in 1887, when fast 
approaching what he calls the three- 
score epoch, he wrote to his mother 
(p. 433): “ At the mission meeting 
I told the mission that I thought 
the time had come for me to give 
up itineration as a regular part of 
my work, and asked to be released 
from further responsibility in the 
care of my stations. The mission 
released me with many expressions 
of regret, kind feeling and apprecia- 
tion.” 

Hedid, however, visit the stations 
again in 1889, and that during a 
period of severe and terrible fa- 
mine, yet in spite of these severer 
testings he could write: “I am 
glad to say that the work in our 
out-stations is now much more 
promising than it has been during 
the last few years. The number of 
inquirers is greatly increasing, and 
we hope we are entering upon a 
new era of progress” (p. 440). 
This is almost his last reference to 
the state of the country churches, 
which he had been instrumental in 
founding, and we are glad to close 
our reference to them with so bright 
a@ prospect. 

The closing chapters tell of the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference of 
1890, when, with such marked skill 
and urbanity Dr. Nevius presided 
over its deliberations, This is fol- 
lowed by an interesting account of 
his visit to Corea, and then by that 
of another successful visit to the 
United States and his third voyage 
and last return to China. 

It is extremely touching to read 
that this missionary veteran was 
just buckling on the armour for 
another country campaign, when 
the summons home to rest reached 
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him. Mrs Nevius tells us, with 
loving minuteness, how everything, 
down to the chopped up silver and 
the small supply of copper cash, 
was all prepared, how at morning 
prayers, just before his intended 
departure, Dr. Nevius commented 
upon the 2nd half of the 2nd 

Chapter of the Ist Ep. to the 

Thessalonians “ with great sweetness 

and tenderness,” and how he alinost 

immediately after, in the language 
of another great evangelist, 

** His body with his charge laid down, 
And ceased at once to work and live.” 
It was “atranslation rather than 

a death,” the native Christians said. 
“Dr, Nevius had worked very very 
hard,” one of them wrote, “ harder 
than most men, and he was weary ; 
and now the Lord Jesus has given 
him rest.” And blessed isthe memory 
of this bright and beautiful life. 

As a valuable contribution to 
the annually increasing library of 
missionary biography we heartily 
welcome this Life of John Living- 
stone Nevius, and doubt not that 
it will take a front rank in such 
literature, 

So thoroughly does it awaken the 
readers’ interest that once and again 
he wishes that the record had been 
at little more full. This is specially 
the case in regard to the upward 
struggles of this successful work. 
Reference has been made to the 
silver mine craze; we might also 
mention the troubles which came 
from the Christians ‘buying and 
afterwards destroying the idols of a 
certain temple,” which troubles are 
spoken of as the discouragements of 
1886, when “ the progress of Christ- 
ianity throughout the interior of 
the province seemed to have come 
to a standstill.” We feel a little 
disappointed too at the brevity of 
the references to the country sta- 
tions for five years which followed 
Dr. Nevius’ retirement from the 
work of itineration. 

The gifted authoress does excuse 
herself for not giving a summary of 
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the results of Dr. Nevius’ work, on 
the ground that she had not then 
access to certain statistics, but we 
venture to suggest that a brief chap- 
ter on the more recent history of 
these country stations would greatly 
add to the value of the next editiou 
of this already valuable memoir. 
Mrs, Nevius writes with a grace- 
ful ease which makes this biogra- 
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rapids on the Yang-tsze being “ 150 
miles above Hankow ” and of * 30 
millions of Chinese sleeping their 
long sleep in the native burial 
ground near Hankow” we appreciate 
the caution of theafter clause of that 
sentence—‘ My figures may not be 
quite accurate.” But these rare 
defects are far more than outweigh- 
ed by the sound judgments in re- 





phy very pleasant reading; her gard to many missionary problems 


descriptive powers are of no mean which so enhance the value of 
order; we could almost fancy our- this volume to the- missionary 
selves in Dr. Hepburn’s house in body, whilst the example of a 
Japan, or experiencing the “pepper strong, happy and __ progressive 
box motion” of a mule litter, as we Christian life, which ten years 


read the descriptions here given. 
Rarely does the facile pen of the 
biographer or the animated de- 
scription of the journal suggest an 
error, but when we read of the 


before its close is spoken of as 
“having the invariable sense of 
God’s presence and approval,” must 
attract all who are intent on pro- 
gress in their Christian course. 


D. H. 





North China Conference of Christian Workers. 


Preliminary Announcement. 

Auspices.x—The thought of holding this Conference was suggest- 
ed in the first place bya few of the younger missionaries who had 
been members of the Student Volunteer Movement at home. They 
had heard reports of the wonderful gatherings of the Volunteer Moves 
ment at Detroit and at Keswick, and at once the question arose in 
their minds, ‘‘ Why may we not have the spiritual blessing of a similar 
gathering here in North China?” Then, hearing of the proposed visit 
to North China of Mr. Mott, the Chairman of the American Student 
Volunteer Movement and the President of the Detroit Convention, 
they entered into correspondence with the office of the Movement to 
discover whether there might not be a gathering of the volunteers of 
North China during his stay in this part of the country. Meantime 
the matter was presented to the Missionary Association of Peking, and 
a very general desire was expressed that the conference be not limited to 
the younger missionaries, but that all missionaries be invited to attend. 
A Committee, « composed of Revs. Headland, Hayner, Cunningham, 
Reid, Ewing, Fenn and Dr. Curwen was accordingly appotnted by the 
Peking Missionary Association to lay plans for the proposed Confer- 
ence. At a meeting held on February 28th, 1896, the general plans 
were decided upon, and the original Committee was enlarged to include 
representatives from other centres in North China, aud was sub-divided 
into three Committees, as follows :-— 

ComMITrEE ON ATTENDANCE: Rev. Isaac T. Headland, of Peking, 
Chairman ; Revs. George Owen, Chas. E, Ewing aud Courtney H. 
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Fenn, of Peking; Revs. J. H. Pyke and G. W. Clarke, of Tientsin; Rev. 
K. G. Tewksbury, of Ts ungeho; and Rev. J. W. Lowete. of Pao-ting-fu. 

Commirree ON Enrerrainment: Rev, J. F. Hayner, of Peking, 
Chairman ; Dr. Curwen, Mrs, Fenn, Mrs, Cunningham, Mrs. Ewing 
and Miss Douw, of Peking. 

ComuitrEE on Program: Rev. D. Willard Lyon, of Tientsin, 
Chairman ; Revs. W. S. Ament, Gilbert Reid and A. M. Cunningham, 
of Peking; "Rev. G. T. Candlin and Dr. 8. Lavington Hart, of Tientsin. 

Thee and Place.-—The Conference will be held, Providence 
permitting, at Peking, September 8th to 13th, 1896, in the buildings 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Purpose.—The following will be the three-fold object of the 
Conference as voted by the “Committee : (1) For deepening of the 
spiritual life. (2) For hastening the evargelization of China. (3) 
For increasing the number of workers. 

Program.—With these three objects in view the Committee on 
Program is arranging for addresses, Bible Readings and Conference 
hours on the most vital themes. Further announcement will be made 
of the program when arrangements for it have been completed. In 
the meantime the Committee desires to receive the suggestions of any 
who may be interested in the Conference. Announcement can now 
be made, however, of the fact that two prominent workers from 
abroad will be present to add of their spirituality aud experience to 
the Conference, viz., Bishop Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
whose spiritual life and power is well-known ; and John R. Mott, 
the leading spiritual worker among American college men, and the 
organizer of the most fruitful conventions and conferences of the 
spiritual life ever held among students in the United States, 

Parallel Conference for Chinese.—It was thought that a Con- 
ference for Chinese Christian workers and students could be advan- 
tageously carried on at the same time. To this end a program is 
being prepared much similar to the English program, for the benefit 
of all Chinese Christians who may be able to attend. 

Entertainment.—The Committee on Untertainment will provide 
sleeping quarters free for all the Chinese Christians who may come. 
Entertainment (board and lodging) will be provided for foreigners at 
75 cents (Mexican) per day. 

Attendance.—Owing to the fact that at least two of the Missions 
in North China will hold their annual meetings in Peking in the third 
week of September (immediately after this Conference) the attendance 
promises to be large and representative. It is hoped that every 
station in North China will be represented at the Conference. In 
order that proper arrangements may be made every one who hopes to 
be able to attend the Conference should send word at once to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Attendance, together with a statement 
of the probable number of native Christians who will be able to come. 

The different members of the three Committees unite in asking: 
that there be much prayer offered up to God for the sessions of this 
Conference, that it may be a veritable season of refreshing from the 
Lorp to those who attend; that it may further the interests of HIS 
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Kingdom in this Empire ; and that many more laborers may be thrust 
forth by the Loxp of the harvest into HIS great harvest field. 


In behalf of the Committees. 


Isaac T. HeapLanp, Peking, 
Chairman of the Committee on Attendance. 
J. Frep. Hayner, Peking, 
Chairman of the Com. on Entertainment. 


=i 


D. Wri.arp Lyon, Tientsin, 
Chairman of the Committee on Program. 





Enitorial Comment, 


In the Mission Hand-book just 
issued from the Mission Press, 
Shanghai, we note the total num- 
ber of communicants in the various 
Protestants Churches in 1893 was 
something over fifty-five thousand. 
The additions during the year had 
been over six thousand. Making 
due allowance for losses by deaths 
and defections we suppose it would 
be reasonable to count on = an 
average nett gain of over 5000 
per annum. ‘This would bring 
the present membership of the 
Churches in 1896 to some 70,000. 
But the ratio of increase is a 
continually increasing one, so that 
we may be safe in inferring that 
the number is even considerably 
larger than this. 

* * * 

Anp when the amount of pre- 
paratory and foundation work 
which has been gone through is 
remembered,—the books and tracts 
prepared, text books and educa- 
tional works, medical and scientific 
works, schools and colleges found- 
ed,—there is certainly much cause 
for encouragement and call for 
thanksgiving. 

* * * 

In a new list of missionaries 
recently prepared, and also soon to 
be issued by the Mission Press, 
the present total number of Pro- 
testant missionaries to the Chi- 
nese is 2351. These are divided 
among fifty-two societes. Some 
would regret so many societies 
laboring in the same field and say, 
Why this waste? We do not share 
this feeling. If these societies 


were antagonistic, or cramped for 
room, or were trenching on each 
other’s ground, there might be 
some cause for regret. But it is 
not so, or, if so, it is only in 
solitary and exceptional instances. 
Nor do we believe the Chinese are 
confused or offended by so many 
societies. They realize that there 
is an essential oneness in all, and 
that the differences are but minor 
and not separative. And so we 
say, if there is any other evangel- 
ical society not yet represented in 
the 52 or more laboring in China 
there is still plenty of room and 
abundance of material to work on. 
We would welcome all who would 
seek to give the religion of Christ 
to China. 
* * 

We are pleased to see the busi- 
ness-like manner with which the 
missionaries of North China have 
taken up the matter of the con- 
ference of missionary workers for 
next Fall, as evinced by the 
preliminary announcement which 
we publish on page 202. We trust 
the committee appointed for 
Shanghai will be alike energetic, 
and that the coming of Mr. Mott 
will be marked by a great increase 
of spiritual power that shall be 
felt through all the field—among 
foreigners and Chinese alike. 

* * . 


Just before he left Shanghai for 
Europe Li Hung-chang was pre- 
sented with a copy of the Imperial 
New Testament, a fac-simile of 
the copy presented to the Empress- 
Dowager, with the exception of 
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the binding and the color of the 
border. We understand he receiv- 
ed it very graciously, and promised 
to read it daily on his voyage. 
He also expressed a kindly interest 
in the work of missions, and said 
that on his return to China he 
would be pleased to do more to 
facilitate the cause. The copy was 
presented by the Rev. R. T. Bryan, 
of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion (South), in person. Many 
prayers will follow this copy of the 
Word of God, that this man, who 
has so largely shaped the present 
destiny of China and has repeatedly 
stood between the nation and dis- 
solution, may have his eyes opened 
to see the truth, and his heart 
touched by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 
. * * 

THERE was a fitness that the same 
steamer which carried His Excel- 
lency should also take the Rev. T. 
Richard for a well earned rest. 
Mr. Richard’s family preceded him 
over a year ago, and he expected to 
follow in a very short time. But 
events of an important nature in 
connection with the highest well- 
being of Chinn have continually 
transpired to detain him, and even 
now, on the eve of departure, he 
was asked by telegram from a 
very high official in Pekin to 
again come to the Capital to give 
his advice in the work of reform 
which it is so devoutly to be 
hoped is about to be begun. 


* * * 


It gives us great pleasure to again 
welcome the face of our venerable 
friend, Rev. William Muirhead, 
D.D., who has just retarned from 
an active campaign in the home 
land to still more active labors in 
his accustomed field. It is an 
inspiration and a joy to see him 
looking so well and strong. 

. ~ * 

ApoutT the same time that it was 
reported by the Times correspon- 
dent in Odessa that “the despatch 
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of Russian troops to the East 
continues actively, although their 
forces there already exceed ninety 
thousand men,” we heard from a 
friend in Manchuria to the effect 
that “Russians in bands are scour- 
ing over Manchuria, armed, and 
professing nothing, only commonly 
believed to have connection with 
rail-roads and map-making. They 
are received with extraordinary 
distinction at every point. The 
magistrate who will revile the 
Englishman to his face will shortly 
after get into cart and run miles 
out of town to meet Russians.” 
. * * 

Tuts news, coupled with what we 
know of Russia’s territorial expan- 
sion, her evident interest in 
Korean politics, and the possibility 
of a Manchurian railway question 
being superadded to the Siberian 
one, indicate grave possibilities of 
danger to the cause of Christian 
missions. Russia in power in the 
East would mean the pushing into 
prominence of the Greek Church 
which, whilst not characterised by 
missionary zeal or noted for mis- 
sionary effort, is known to be con- 
servative, tenacious and exclusive. 
But what is more serious, a de- 
spotic power like ‘Russia is almost 
sure to look askance at Protestant- 
ism, which has always been identi- 
fied with religious freedom and 
civil liberty. 

. . . 

In connection with this, special 
importance may be attached to a 
recently published prophecy of 
Lord Palmerston, uttered more 
than fifty years ago at an informal 
banquet in London. After refer- 
ring to the manner in which the 
British and American nations 
could he helpful to each other, 
Lord Palmerston spoke apprehen- 
sively with regard to the future. 
He believed that, before the close 
of the nineteenth century the most 
gigantic war in the annals of the 
world would be precipitated on the 
nations, In that war it would not 
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be a struggle for territory or for 
mere commercial advantage, but 
it would be a contest of ideas, of 
Opposing principles. It would be 
a conflict between absolutism and 
constitutional government; between 
despotism and _ liberty—whether 
the people should rule or the will of 


One man or class should be the 
Jaw. In that conflict Russia, by 
the necessities of the case, must 


lead the forces of absolutism, and 
most of the organized governments 
of Europe will support her. At 
the conclusion of his speech he 
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said, “In that terrible conflict I 
believe that liberty will win; but 
England, standing almost alone 
among the nations of Europe, will 
be pressed and strained beyond 
any past experience. Her  re- 
sources will be tried to the utmost, 
and if in her extremity she cannot 
reach forth her hand to her mighty 
daughter beyond the Atlantic and 
receive help and encouragement, 
then woe to the hopes of the world 
for civil and religious liberty. If 
the forces of freedom be not unit- 
ed ruin is certain.” 





Rlissionary Telos. 


Rev. J. N. Hayes, Soochow, on 
March 23rd, says: “ You will be 
glad to know that twelve people 
came before the session on Saturday, 
asking baptism; five were not re- 
ceived, seven were baptized yes- 
terday ; they were all from the 
boarding-school. We now have 
ten boys in the school, who are 
members of the Church. 

One of the number who was 
baptized was one of the original 
three boys with which we opened 
the boarding-school. Our chapels 
are well attended, but we cannot 
succeed in getting the people todo 
more than to come and hear.” 


The following later news have 
come to hand with regard to the rob- 
bery at Chi-ning-chow, mentioned in 
last month’s RecorpErR: “ Concern- 
ing our robbery five of the perpetra- 
tors are said to be now in custody, 
and two others were killed in the 
fight which accompanied the arrest 
of the first batch. One is an old 
offender, who had been deported, 
and still wears a brand on his cheek. 

They say there were twenty-five 
in their party, and they learned all 
about our premises, etc., by one of 
them spending a few days with a 
friend who was in the hospital 
being cured of opium. 


The chow official presented us 
with one hundred taels “ to restore 
our damaged houses.” He claims 
to have already paid out about 250 
dollars as rewards for the captured 
robbers, and to be doing his utmost 
for the arrest of the remainder. 

Mr. Bent cannot use his wound- 
ed leg yet, but hobbles around on 
crutches. 

The gate keeper’s face is well 
specked with powder, and the sight 
of one eye is somewhat impaired, 
but he is able to attend to his 
duties as of old.” 


Rev. W. E. Soothill, writing 
from Wenchow on 24th March, 
says: “You may have noticed by 
the Daily News that our prolonged 
case of persecution at Féng-lui is 
finally settled, and the way the work 
is progressing there astonishes even 
me, 

All round we never had a brighter 
outlook. We have opened seven 
new stations this month, and have 
four mvre in prospect for next 
month, and we domt open new 
stations till the Christians are nu- 
merous enough to provide their own 
places of worship and nearly every- 
thing connected therewith. In 
some of the places too they bear 
part of the cost of lay preachers’ 
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travelling expenses. We find the 
use of lay preachers very helpful; 
out of our forty-two preachers only 
twelve are in the receipt of regular 
stipends, the rest getting from ten 
to forty cents according to time 
spent and distance travelled. 

Some of our older places are 
beginning to awaken to the neces- 
sity of supporting themselves ; one 
of our oldest is about seven years 
old, which is not a great age, and it 
is this year supplying half its preach- 
ers, bearing all local expenses 
and putting money away with a 
view either to a new building or a 
preachers’ endowment fund. An- 
other place has done similarly for 
a year now, and has a balance of 
eight dollars in hand.” 


We hear from I-chow-fu that 
“ Dr. Johnson returned safely from 
his tour through Western Shan- 
tung. He was gone thirty-eight 
days, travelled over six hundred 
miles, visited six cities and con- 
versed with sixty-two foreigners. 
The number of native Christians 
connected with these six stations 
is not far from six thousand, and 
the number of patients at the 
various dispensaries over sixty-five 
thousand for 1895. 

The doctor expects to begin 
work on the hospital as soon as 
the family who now occupy the 
place purchased can move to their 
new quarters.” 


PROPOSED MEETINGS FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, 


Mr. John R. Mott, the leading 
college evangelist of America, at 
the urgent invitation of a large 
number of missionaries in India, 
has determined to visit that land 
during the present winter, and to 
conduct a series of conferences at 
different centres for the promotion 
of the spiritual life. We learn that 
it is Mr. Mott’s intention to pass 
through China during the latter 
part of next summer, and being 
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assured of his willingness to con- 
duct similar conferences in China 
the Missionary Association of Shang- 
hai propose to arrange for a series 
of meetings to be conducted by 
him in Shanghai. The time pro- 
bably most convenient to Mr. Mott 
for visiting Shanghai will be, we are 
informed, during the latter part of 
September or the first part of 
October next. The exact date, 
however, will be ascertained as 
soon as possible and duly announ- 
ced through the pages of the Re- 
CORDER. 

It has been the privilege of 
several members of the Association 
to know Mr. Mott personally ; 
while others have known of his 
work ; and they feel confident that 
if he is supported by the united 
prayers of the missionaries the 
Lord will greatly bless his coming 
among us to our spiritual good, 
As a college evangelist in America 
for the past seven years he has 
received signal marks of God’s 
abiding presence in him. Mr. 
Dwight L. Moody has made him his 
right hand man in planning for the 
annual students’ conferences which 
assemble at Northfield and from 
which such mighty streams of spirit- 
ual influence have continued to 
flow from year to year. As Chair- 
man of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions he 
has the increasing confidence of the 
Missionary Boards of the United 
States and Canada. As convener 
of the two great student missionary 
conventions of America of recent 
years—the one at Cleveland in 1891, 
and the other at Detroit in 1894— 
he has shown his God-given ability 
to conduct spiritual conferences in 
a permanently helpful way, For 
the past two years he has taken a 
prominent part in the student 
gatherings each summer at Keswick, 
England, and only a few months ago 
he was made the General Secretary 
of the World’s Federation of Christ- 
ian Students, embracing already 
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the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia and 
Switzerland in its organization. 

It is hoped that many of the mis- 
sionaries in China may find it 
possible to attend the proposed 
conference in Shanghai this year, 
and to this end we invite all who 
can possibly make it convenient 
to do so to come. (We understand, 
however, that similar conferences 
are already being planned for at 
Peking, Chefoo, Foochow and Can- 
ton, with possibly another one at 
some inland point on the Yang-tze 
river. We would of course not 
desire to withdraw in any way from 
the attendance at these and other 
similar meetings. 


[April, 1896.] 


Recognizing that it is always in 
vain to trust in man we make a 
special plea that there be much 
prayer made during these interve- 
ning months in behalf of this gather- 
ing in Shanghai that all who come 
may come in the spirit of seeking 
a blessing, not from man, but from 
God. May this not be a time when 
there shall be great outpourings of 
spiritual blessing and power ? 


Very respectfully, 


In behalf of the Committee of 
Arrangements, 
Epwarp Evans, 


Hon. Secretary. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Hwang-hien, Shantung, on 10th 
March, the wife of Rev, C. W. Pruirr, 
American Southern Baptist Mission, of 
a daughter (Virginia). 

AT “Salterton,” Amoy, on March 12th, 
the wife of FrReDerick R. JOHNson, 
National Bible Society of Scotland, of 
a son, 

Ar Chinkiang, on the 12th March, the 
wife of Maurice J. Watker, N. B.S. 
of Scotland, of a son, 

Art Chefoo, 15th March, the wife of Rev. 
W. O. Exrerica, American Presby- 
terian Mission, of a son. 


DEATH. 

AT Chefoo, 14th March, Mrs, DouTuawairtr, 
of China Inland Mission, from pneu- 
monia, 

MARRIAGES. 

Ar Kuan-hsien, Szchuen, 6th February, 
by Rev. O. M. Jackson, Mr, Josuva 
VALE, to Miss A. C. Bripewarer, both 
of C. I. M. 

Ar Pao-ning, Szchuen, 11th February, 
Mr. C. H. Srevens, to Miss E. A. 
Watkins, both of C. I. M. 

Ar Tientsin, 21st March, Mr. A, LuTtey, 
to Miss E. Roperts, both of C. I, M. 


ARRIVALS. 

AT Shanghai, 3rd March, Misses M. A, 
Fonk (returned), Rost Cxinca, AMY 
E. Brown, Rey. T. Suiextps, also 
Messrs. FRANK Brown and B. ALEXAN- 
DER, for I. M. Alliance. 


Ar Shanghai, 18th March, Mr. and Mrs 
T. S. BorHam and 2 children (return. 
ed), also Mr. Geo. DomAy, from England 
for C. I. M, 

At Shanghai, 15th March, Messrs. E. 
FROHLICH (associate) and R. Roum 
(associate), from Germany, G. E. 
HARLBERG (associate), S. A. PERSON 
(associnte), from Sweden for C. I. M. ; 
also Messrs. O. E. OpBerRG, M. C, 
York, Martin Nystrom, C, P. Biom- 
BERG, Avc. E, Patm, Oscar Fors- 
BERG, Misses MALMSTROM, ANNA; 
ANDERSSON, A, NoREEN, A. LINDBLAD, 
L. Hansson, A. Linpquist, H. 
Larsson, A. YOHANSSON, E. JACOBSON, 
E, Errxsson, for I. M, Alliance. 

Ar Shanghai, 25th March, Rev. and Mrs. 
Wma. MorrueaD (returned), London: 
Mission, Shanghai, Dr. and Mrs. D. D. 
More and Rev. Jas. Stopte, Scotch. 
Presbyterian Mission, Manchuria, Rev. 
A, E. GLoveR, Independent, also Mr. 
Beynoy, for B. and F. B. Society. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, 21st March, Rev. G. P. 
Bostick and family, for America, 
Mrs. Bett, Wes. Mis., for Eng. via 
America, Rev. H. H. Lowry and 
family and Miss Davis (Pekin), also 
Mrs. HreapLtanp (M. E. M.) and 
Miss Stantey, H. J. Bostwick, Esq., 
and Miss Bostwick, A.B.C.F.M., for 
America, 

From Shanghai, 28th March, Rev. A. G, 
SHorrock, and Rev. T. RicHarp, Eug- 
lish Baptist Mission, for England. 








